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MR. CONKLING’S RE-ELECTION. 


HE perfection of the discipline of the Re- 

publican party in New York was signally 
illustrated in the renomination of Mr. ConK- 
Linc. To those who are familiar with the 
politics of the State the proceedings of the 
caucus were very significant. The chair- 
man, the mover of the nomination, and the 
gentleman who immediately seconded it 
yielded, we presume, not to their convic- 
tions or preferences, but to what they felt 
to be the necessity of the situation. But 
the unanimity of action does not imply 
unanimity of feeling. The vital spirit of 
the Republican party is the spirit of reform 
and progress. Of that spirit Mr. CONKLING 
has never been, and can never be, a repre- 
sentative leader. But of the power of mere 
party organization, or. of what is known as 
the machine, in its most thorough develop- 
ment, he is a recognized chief. His re-elec- 
tion confirms him as the head of the ma- 
chine; it does not distinguish him as a 
leader and illustration of the political meth- 
ods, purposes, and character which Repub- 
licanism represents. His political career 
has been singularly fortunate ; but it is not 
one which inspires a generous zeal to strive 
for purer politics and patriotic ends, or 
which teaches contempt for petty and per- 
sonal contests. Mr. CONKLING’S great con- 
tentions have been with fellow-Republic- 
ans. In all his political official, life the 
most important vote which he has been or 
ean be called upon to give—that upon the 
Louisiana electoral question—he evaded. 
In the most significant and vital of recent 
debates—that of the Silver Bill—he was 
silent; and, according to trusty accounts, 
broke his apparent apathy only to applaud 
warmly the most elaborate speech upon the 
wrong side. Since his speech upon the 
Electoral Bill his addresses have been mere 
vehement vituperations in the State Con- 
vention of 1877 and in executive session to 
save the machine of which he is the head, 
and speeches during the last State campaign, 
in the result of which he had a personal in- 
terest. We certainly do not assert that a 
man proves real leadership by the number 
or quality of his speeches. But it is unde- 
niable that the occasions and character of 
the speeches show the quality of the man 
and of the leadership. The opposition to 
Mr. CONKLING in New York, including, like 
all political opposition, much that is puerile 
and personal, includes also the disapproval 
of those whose sympathy and commendation 
are the highest reward. 

It is said, indeed, that the wretched per- 
sonal wrangles in which Mr. CONKLING has 
lately engaged: are the result of “the war’ 
waged upon him by the Administration. Of 
this celebrated war, however, it is impossi- 
ble to find any evidence. In his interview 
with a reporter of the Herald in November, 
1877, Mr. CONKLING said: “From the time 
HaYEs came into office, and appointed a 
Democratic cabinet, the principal labor of 
little Evarts and the rest has been to with- 
draw the Republican support from me.” The 
only signs of “war,” however, have been 
the President’s order to the effect that the 
civil service is a public and not a person- 
al service, and subsequently certain pro- 
posed changes in the Custom-house. The 
theory of “ war” can be maintained only by 
the assumption that it is a wrong to Mr. 
CONKLING to prevent the national public 
service in the State of New York from be- 
ing made an agency for his political benefit, 
and by the further assumption that if the 
Administration is dissatisfied with the offi- 
cers at this port upon public and general 
grounds, it is still “war’ upon Mr. Conx- 
LING to remove or suspend them without 

his permission. This is, of course, simply 
ridiculous. The “war” has certainly not 
been waged by the Administration. It is 
only necessary to review Mr. CoNKLING’s 
course from the Cincinnati Convention to 


the tirade of a fortnight ago, in the executive | 





session of the Senate, to see his open, con- 
stant, bitter hostility. Before Mr. Hayxs 
became President this feeling was evident. 
In the single speech that Mr. ConkLINe 
made during the campaign of 1876—and it 
is not his reproach that he made but one, 
for he was very seriously ill—he refrained 
carefully from mentioning the names of the 
Republican candidates, although one was 
from his own State. This is a fact, we be- 
lieve, without precedent in our political his- 
tory, and it was especially ungracious from 
a defeated candidate for the nomination. 
Since the election this spirit has constantly 
characterized his attitude toward the Ad- 
ministration, so that he has been unable to 
deny the report in the World last spring 
that he said if the truth of the Louisiana 
election were known, it would sink the 
President and the Administration in infamy. 
Whether this early and evident prejudice 
against the Republican candidate was due 
to Mr. CoNKLING’s instinctive feeling that 
the letter of acceptance and the political 
convictions and associations of the candi- 
date foretold an administration with which 
he could not sympathize, may be matter of 
speculation. But thé fact, together with 
his conduct during the winter, and the sin- 
gular appointment by a Democratic Gov- 
ernor of his friend Mr.SMyTH as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, with his evasion of 
the vote upon the crucial Louisiana ques- 
tion, was the natural subject of observa- 
tion and comment, and shows plainly the 
state of his mind. We presume that no 
shrewd observer of public affairs doubted 
that Mr. ConKLING would “make war” upon 
the Administration unless it showed a dis- 
position to yield to his views. This dispo- 
sition was soon tested. When Mr. Hayes 
was declared President a movement was 
begun by Mr. ConKLING’s especial friends 
in New York to secure the appointment of 
one of his warm supporters as Postmaster- 
General. Qui facit per alium. There was 
no doubt of the meaning of this perform- 
ance. But instead of Mr. CoNKLING’s friend 
for Postmaster-Gene.al, the President pre- 
ferred Mr. Evarts for Secretary of State. 
It is well known that Mr. Evarts does not 
enjoy Mr. ConKLING’s favor; and when the 
President, whose name Mr. ConkLING had 
not been able to bring himself to mention in 
his campaign speech, appointed Mr. SCHURZ 
to the Interior Department, he appointed a 
gentleman whom, in the Senate, the New 
York Senator had not liked, and who, after 
an acrimonious attack by Mr. ConkKLING, 
had replied: “In the paths of duty that I 
am accustomed to tread I have met more 
dangerous foes than the Senator from New 
York.” That is not the kind of remark 
which Mr. Conkiine forgets, and undoubt- 
edly he regarded the selection of such gen- 
tlemen for the cabinet as a declaration of 
“war.” But if the President had discarded 
Mr. Evarts and Mr. Scuurz from consider- 
ation, and had appointed Mr. PLatr Post- 
master-General, and had intrusted the New 
York patronage to the control of Mr. Conk- 
LING, is it supposed that the Senator would 
have complained of “war?” “War,” then, 
means only that other Republican counsels 
are preferred to his. It is unfortunate that 
as a politician Mr. CONKLING is exasperated 
and imbittered by contest, so that he seems 
to regard difference of opinion as “making 
war’ upon him—a war which he wages upon 
his side with an unbridled invective that se- 
cures him among his admirers the reputation 
of “virile statesmanship.” This kind of in- 
tolerance in a public man is apt to beget a 
disposition to treat political associates ei- 
ther as slaves or enemies, and of course it 
tends to alienate from him a kind of sympa- 
thy and support which is. very much’ more 
honorable than unmeasured adulation. 

Mr. CONKLING’s unanimous renomination 
despite the deep and strong opposition in his 
own party, the nomination of General LoGan 
in Illinois, of Mr. CARPENTER in Wisconsin, of 
Mr. CAMERON in Pennsylvania, and the defeat 
of General Haw.ey in Connecticut, are all 
illustrations of the political situation. Itisa 
time in which parties cohere by the force of 
tradition chiefly, not by the power of any 
great principle, nor by the imminence of any 
paramount issue, and it is at such a time 
that the power of mere party organization 
is strongest, and that personal politics are 
most in the ascendant. The descriptions 
of the caucus of the New York Republicans 
were striking to those who are familiar with 
our State politics. The picture of Messrs. 

CORNELL, ARTHUR, and SMYTH sitting, as 
it were, in the imperial seat, and surveying 
the arena in which certain eminent gentle- 
men took the leading parts in the nomina- 
tion of Mr. CoNKLING, is the first historic 
picture in the new Capitol. The amazed 
spectator will study it in vain to find one 
solitary figure rising to suggest that acqui- 
escence in the nomination should not be 
construed as unqualified approval of con- 
duct which imperils the party, or that the 
whole duty of Republicans was not dis- 
charged by voting for the candidate. The 





gentlemen in the imperial seat, however, 
must have felt ruefully that a triumph so 
absolute was portentous. The next contest 
must be among themselves. 





BISMARCK. 


‘THE recent publication of Buscn’s book 
upon BISMARCK is a curious revelation of 
the imperious nature of the famous Prussian 
statesman. His grim comments upon his 
eminent contemporaries are very shrewd, 
and they have the emphasis of his own suc- 
cess. It is interesting, for instance, to com- 
pare his estimate of Louis NAPOLEON with 
that made by the Queen and Prince ALBERT, 
and to see how completely the German com- 
prehended the Frenchman. His view of 
THIERS, also, is doubtless just in the main, 
although, of course, the counter-criticism 
of THIERS upon BISMARCK would be very 
excellent reading. BisMaRck’s motto, like 
that of STRAFFORD, is “thorough.” He re- 
spects a man with a clear purpose who pur- 
sues it at every hazard; and, like all men 
of his size, he looks only at success. If the 
thing can be done, do it; but if it can not 
be done, that is the end of it. There isa 
kind of Berserker energy in his genius, from 
which moral considerations are as absent as 
from the constitution of gnomes. His aim 
has been to weld German states into a Ger- 
man empire. He is the most iron and re- 
lentless of conservatives, yet the purpose of 
his life is to make real the dream of the 
most passionate radical enthusiasm of the 
last generation—a Germany which shall 
not be in the clouds, but on the soil of the 
father-land. 

To accomplish this he does whatever he 
believes to be necessary, and without the 
slightest regard for what are thought to be 
ihe rights and conditions of liberty. He 
is not prrsaing liberty. He cares nothing 
about liberty. Liberty is sentimentality. 
Liberty isa folly of college students and pro- 
fessors. Sensible men and patriotic Ger- 
mans want a great, united, overpowering 

. He thinks that the Roman 
Church interferes with this end, and he 
smites its organization in Germany with 
blows like those of atrip-hammer. In Eng- 
land he is denounced for it as if he were 
annihilating religious liberty, and his reply 
is that his business is not religious liberty, 
but German unity. This is the continual 
key-note; and he would renew any kind of 
understanding with Rome if by so doing he 
could promote his purpose. Master of the 
entire power of the state, and a man of im- 
mense practical genius, he uses that power, 
not to serve ideals of government, not for 
this or that reform as in itself desirable, 
but for certain paramount objects of his 
own—not his own aggrandizement, which 
is merely incidental. Bismarck deals with 
an enormous opposition, of many kinds and 
many varieties of resource—an opposition 
which incessantly threatens his work—and 
he deals with it in the most sammary man- 
ner. Hemeans, if possible, to carry his will 
into the imperial chambers, and to suppress 
debate. It is a tremendous blow at free 
speech, undoubtedly; but, in his view, if 
free speech, like religious liberty, interferes 
with the development of the imperial idea, 
it must also be put out of the way. When 
and where this gigantic will will be checked 
is one of the great problems of European 
politics. 

One of the most experienced and saga- 
cious political observers in Europe, who has 
himself borne an eminent part in 
writes from Germany as follows: “You will 
have observed that politics do not of late 
‘run smooth’ in this country; but that could 
really not be expected while the great Ger- 
man Empire is gradually crystallizing, and 
I think every body must, even at best, ex- 
pect a tremendous catastrophe before that 
great fabric can be considered finally and 
solidly established. While I, for one, never 
believed in German unity as it is now un- 
derstood, I willingly admit that under the 
powerful and intelligent lead of Bismarck 
progress is steadily being made toward that 
end. But where is the statesman compe- 
tent to take his place when he retires or 
dies? Theprevailing feeling is, atallevents, 
that the decisive trial is still before us, and 
this feeling weighs heavily upon every body 
and every thing, and there is wide-spread 
dissatisfaction. Still the work is being car- 
ried on vigorously by the great Chancellor, 
and our descendants may yet see a new and 
solid building rise on the ruins of the old 
confederacy, contrary to the expectations 
of those (among them THrERs, with whom I 
once had a most interesting conversation on 
the subject, and whose views were too ele- 
vated not to be impartial) who, like myself, 
believe the work to be doomed, the whole 
history, geography, and development of the 
Germans pointing to confederation, and not 
to a centralized empire, toward which we 
are now sliding.” Such words, by indirec- 
tion, the immensity of the task to 
which pas. devoted his extaordi- 





cise his methods, we may yet see that 
his disregard of liberty, from sheer inabil. 
ity to comprehend the constructive force of 
liberty, will be the secret of his failure. 





STATE ‘PRIDE. 


Mr. DovGLas CAMPBELL, who inherits a 
certain marked loyalty of feeling to his: na- 
tive State of New York, has just read a. pa- 
per before the Oneida Historical Society 
upon “Historical Fallacies concernizig Co- 
lonial New York.” Mr.CaMPBELL’s father, 
Judge W. W. CamMPBELL, of Cherry Valley, 
is well known for his annals of Tryon Coun- 
ty, as the region west of Albany was called 
in the colonial period, both father and son 
feeling a natural pride in the State with 
which their family has been so long associa- 
ted. No man in New York has done more, 
or feels more strongly the necessity of do- 
ing something, to awaken and confirm loy- 
alty of local feeling than ex-Governor Sxry- 
MOUR. It is a subject that he has long had 
at heart,and for which he has labored faith- 
fully. In his knowledge of the Indian his-. 
tory of the State ex-Governor SEyMouR is 
a worthy successor of his official predeces- 
sors De Witt CLINTON and CADWALLADER 
CoLpEN. His tastes, his acquirements, and 
his opportunities have enabled him to be 
of great service. He was, we believe, the 
founder of the Oneida Historical Society, be- 
fore which Mr.CAMPBELL spoke. The great 
centennial celebrations of 1877 in New York 
—that of the beginning of the State gov- 


| ernment at Kingston, that of the terrible 


combat at Oriskany, and that of the battles 
and surrender at Saratoga—owe very much 
to the energy and interest of Governor SEy- 
mouR. Apparently withdrawn from active 
politics, his activity in general public af- 
fairs is such as to command the sympathy 
of all who comprehend the uses of a just 
and generous pride in the history and the 
great characters of New York. 

New England has always set a shining 
example in honoring her famous men and 
deeds. The details of her history and the 
careers of her chief sons are familiar to all 
herchildren. Joun A. ANDREW, for instance, 
Governor of Massachusetts, died about a 
dozen years ago, and already there is a stat- 
ue of him in his native town. New York is 
the native city of Joun Jay, but we do not 
recall any statue of him here—although 
there was a serious proposition to erect a 
statue to WILLIAM M.TweEep. The reasons 
for the difference of feeling of this kind be- 
tween different parts of the country are not 
difficult to comprehend. Even Governor 
SEYMouR, in his Kingston letter, mentions 
the differing sources of our population, while 
New England was substantially homogene- 
ous. Yet the Dutch were good ancestors 
of liberty and of education, and Mr. Camp- 
BELL points out that the New York Bill of 
Rights is five years earlier in date than that 
of England, and eight years earlier than 
that of Massachusetts. On the other hand, 
in New England the spirit of liberty was so 
generally diffused that there was less need 
of formal expression. Mr.CAMPBELL quotes 
the New York resolutions of 1708, affirming 
substantially the doctrine of no taxation 
without representation, “which BANCROFT 
dismisses with a single line,” and he cites 
several instances of the growing spirit of 
independence. These things are doubtless 
true, and it is a wise and timely service to 
refresh their remembrance. Yet the move- 
ment of Néw York in the Revolution seemed 
sometimes slow. As directed by the lead- 
ers, however, it was unquestionably wise, 
because it consulted, as states- 
men will always consult, the actual state 


-of opinion. When JoHN ADamMs advised in- 


stant separation from Great Britain, JOHN 
Jay urged one more appeal to the king; 


and the counsel of Jay was as wise and pa- 


triotic as that of ADAMs. 
Mr. CAMPBELL holds that New York first 
fought and won the victory of the colonies 
over the royal prerogative. But still the 
king counted upon New York to restore it, 
and the battle of Long Island seemed to 
justify his expectation. The recent admi- 
rable monograph upon that battle, or, more 
distinctively, The Campaign of 1776 arownd 
New York and Brooklyn, by Hunry P. JOHN- 
STON, published by the Long Island His- 
torical Society, is a valuable and delightful 
contribution to the Revolutionary history of 
New York, and a thorough study of its spe- 
cial subject. It throws a side light upon 
the state of public feeling, especially in that 
part of the State, which explains some of 
the grounds of the king’s confidence. The 
Tory population in Kings and Queens coun- 
ties was so large, says Mr. JoHNSTON, “as to 
require its suppression by the military and 
civil power combined.” The majority of 
voters in Queens refused to send 
to the Provincial Convention in 1775, and as 
the Long Island Tories supplied provisions 
to the fleet, and gave aid and comfort _ 
erally to the enemy, the Continental ; 
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grees ordered the arrest of the leaders. The 
Provincial Congress dealt with them un- 
sparingly, no one sustaining its action more 
warmly than Joun Jay, and WasHINGTON 
Congress could not 


State of New York, which Governor Szy- 
moUR would spur into activity, and which 
addresses like this of Mr. CAMPBELL tend to 


tive works of literature in New York should 
have been a laugh at its colonial traditions. 
But the spirit of Mr. CamPBELL would soon 
remedy the charming mischief of Knicker- 
bocker’s history. 





THE STATE CHARITIES. 


THERE is no more efficient body of public 
officers in New York than the State Board 
of Charities, whose annual report has just 
been laid before the Legislature. The im- 
portance of the work of the board may be 
seen at once in the statement of two facts: 
first, that the number of persons under the 


were $7,408,753 71. The number of persons 
relieved is that of the population of a large 
town ; the revenues and are those 
of a considerable State. But the character 
and sagacity of the board are such that 
doubtless, upon the whole, the charities of 
the State are as carefully superintended as 
could well be, while assiduous attention 
constantly enlarges the experience and effi- 
ciency of charitable administration. 

In a vast State like New York, and in af- 
fairs so remote from general knowledge, and 
even repugnant to general sympathy, as the 
care of the poor and insane, there will be 
occasionally the revelation of great and 


the State and hu- 
manity itself are the gainers by the awak- 
ening of private sympathy and the stimulus 
of private co-operation. Indeed, it might 
be truly said that a public board of charity 
failed in one of its most important services 
if ite spirit and methods were not such as to 
produce general interest in its work. The 
present report shows how much this inter- 
est has been developed. The board report 
a marked improvement throughout the State 
in the buildings and in their management, 
and they regard it as largely due to the 
work of intelligent and benevolent persons 
who make frequent visits to the institutions, 
and carefully examine and scrutinize their 
affairs and management. Some of the visit- 
ors act under the authority of the board, but 
the visits of many others are wholly volun- 
tary. Another important measure and im- 
provement is the removal of all children 


The care of the poor insane is a subject 
which hae recently appealed to public sym- 
pathy in the disclosures of some sad cases. 
There are still more than 800 chronic cases 
in poor-houses to be provided for, and in 
counties where there is no adequate pro- 
vision. In some counties immediate relief 
is demanded, and the board strongly urge 
that the State Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton be devoted to this succor. That 
institution the board regards as in no sense 
a public charity, 144 of the 173 mates of 
last year patients. The Gov- 
ernor in his states the case strong- 
ly, and we trust that party discussions and 
party feeling will not prevent timely action 
upon this subject. The Board of Charities, 
in arousing public attention to the great 


and prostitute it to personal and party pur- 





care of the poor to which we have already 


alluded. The Supervisor of Castleton, in | 


Richmond County, recently stated that the 
cost to the county of dispensing two dollars 
each, in seventy-seven cases, was two dol- 
lars and a half in each case. The county 
papers in the State could do no better serv- 
ice than to republish some of the more sali- 
ent facts and recommendations of this re- 
port, which would bring them home to the 
tax-payers, who are otherwise unlikely to 
see them, but who can not see them without 
thinking and acting. 





FREE SPEECH. 


THAT some Illinois Republicans retained 
and exercised their freedom of speech, and 
did not yield their convictions to the great 
majority which in the caucus nominated 
General LoGaN, is evident from the follow- 
ing article from the Chicago Tribune : 


ted, and, on the that he will be elected, 
we protest, in behalf of intelligence, and 
public interest, against this outrage upon the people 
of Illinois, and upon the Republican party of this 
State and of the country. 
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practicable—or, in any case, to bolt and run 
for luck. When General Haw ry heard of 
it, he wrote a letter to one of his chief friends 
defining his view of the honorable under- 
standing of caucus obligation. The General 
holds that a caucus binds every man who 
takes part in it, unless dishonorable meth- 
ods have been used to secure the nomina- 
tion, or unless the candidate selected be un- 
worthy. By unworthy we understand him 


-| to mean not comparative fitness or capaci- 


ty, but personal unworthiness. This is a 
fair view of the caucus obligation. It is 
sufficiently elastic, because when the result 
is a foregone conclusion, a man may reserve 
his independeucs in the final vote by not 
attending the caucus. If ii be not a fore- 
gone conclusion, and it is only a question 
of preference between worthy persons, it 
must be assumed that every man would 
rather waive his mere personal preference 
than risk his party ascendency. 

A better plan than the caucus, however, 


‘is an independent vote in the Legislature. 


The minority can not elect a esndidate ex- 
cept by the adhesion of some ci the majori- 
ty, and every member of the majority may 
be trusted to vote for some candidate of his 
own party association. The law command- 
ing an election at a certain time would com- 
pel differences to be composed, and the re- 
sult would be that the real sentiment and 
preference of members would be shown, and 
the party. result no more endangered than it 
isnow. The power of a caucus may be so 
readily abused, and the temptation to cow- 
ardice is always so strong, that every thing 
which tends to reveal real opinion and to 
promote courage should be carefully fos- 
tered. ; 


Meanwhile General Haw ey’s friends are 
not confined to Connecticut. They are to 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 


WE commended warmly last summer a 
Primer of German Literature, by Mrs. HELEN 8. 
Conant—a charming volume of the “Half- 
hour Series” —and we have now to welcome 
as warmly a Primer of Spanish Literature, 
from the same graceful hand. It is a de- 
lightful bird’s-eye view of a literature less 
familiar than the German, but. full of ro- 
mance and interest. There are elaborate 
histories of Spanish literature—TickNor’s 
and BouTERWEK’s—but they are works for 
the student. This little book of Mrs. Co- 
NANT’s covers the whole general range of 
Spanish literary history from the charter 


document, down to CasTELAk and his glow- 
ing orations and florid books; yet, with ad- 
mirable skill, she gives us cabinet portraits 
of all the famous authors—of CERVANTES, 
of Lope DE VeGa—so that the reader is real- 
ly instrutted, and the student’s knowledge 
is refreshed. If there are still among Span- 
ish authors too many devotees of the old 
Castilian style of story, intrigue, jealousy, 
duels, and murders, yet the author finds 
Spanish literature progressive, and antici- 
pates a literary era for the Peninsula 
liberal, and of rich imagination. The little 
book is one of the best of the Primers, 





PERSONAL. 
Dr. CaRNOCHAN’S Contributions to Comparative 
and , now in course of 


publication b RPER & BRotTHeErs, is made 
the subject of an elaborate and careful criticism 
in the New York Herald. The subject of Shock 
and Collapse is considered at. muc length, and 
when completed will, as the reviewer says, ‘ on 
ply the most complete, and indeed the only, ela 
orate treatise on this topic in the English lan- 
; and when it is remembered that this 
trea’ is from the hand of a surgeon of Dr. 
CaRNOCHAN’S oe culture, tact, and skill, 


—The Rev. BakTHOLOMEW WEED, who died 
on the 5th of January in New New Jersey, 
was one of the oldest clergymen in that State. 
He was born in Danbury, Connecticut, in 1793, 
entered the Methodist ministry in 1817, from 
which time until mp a _—- of forty-six years, 
he was active in his cle: duties. 

—Mr. Onviitz H. Pratt, the new United 
States Senator from Connecticut, resides in Mer- 
a native of 


ent, well-balanced 


any ay tee antislavery man and Republican 
rom his boyhood, a good hard-money man, and 
sure to have conviction: and follow them. 

—Mr. Hexzr Hours, who died recently in 
London, was. one of the best-known book-col- 
lectors ee His library in mere magni- 

be something to wonder at. He 
was opulent, and devoted his life to book-buy- 
ing. It was his habit to look into three or four 
book-shops every afternoon. Not long since it 
occurred to him to ascertain what bis books had 
costhim. Hehad keptevery bill. They amount- 
ed to $600,000. Shrewd dealers used to lie in 
wait for him, but he too was shrewd, and they 
seldom got the best ofhim. This extraordinary 
library has been left absolutely to his widow, 
who will have it catalogued, and t interest 
~ ne literary men as to what will become 


—The London correspondent of the New York 
Times mentions WILKIE COLLINS as one of the 
favorite authors of Queen Victort4, sharing this 
honor with only two or three more in the field 
of fiction. It is of course very flattering to an 
author to be thus distinguished by so exalted a 
personage as the Queen of England, especially 
when her judgment confirms that of the great 
majority of English-reading people throughout 
the world. The novels of Mr. CoLLIns y an 
almost unexampled popularity, and are to be 
found in some form in almost every household, 
‘The great demand for his stories has induced the 
Harpers to include his strong and most fasci- 
nating novel Man in their “ Franklin 
Square Library.”” In this form. 

es, it is sold at beets oy of fifteen cents. 

- It is printed in clear, type, on pa- 

ae dary is a marvel of cheapness. This is the 
rges' 


tinguished banker, alike well known for his 
= wealth and large though unostentatious 
mevolence, has recen in 





of Aviles, in Asturias, the oldest Spanish |. . 
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Judge of the Supreme Court in 43; Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office from 45 to 
47; appointed fer-General of Volunteers 
in ’46, and served throughout the Mexican war, 
receiving several wounds in the battles of Cerro 
Gordo and Chapultepec ; served as United States 
Senator from Illinois from °49 to "55; elected 


inted Adjutant-General 
of Missouri. In 1 @ was defeated as a can- 
didate for door-keeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Congress then recognized his 


services by increasing his pension to $100 a 
mouth. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


onl ea Means, femmees 30, by 9 vote ae a8 

yomed Geneva Award as reported 

pony i ce a Tt revives ond continues 
Commissioners 


of Alabama Ciaims, fixes 
toe Remeber af Sadene gp these, snd Minit lie enfetesce 
to eighteen months. The class of claims is to be 
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Bill, amounting to $1,087,835. 
Post-office Appropriation bills were re- 
former amounts to $26,747,300, 


Lapaeinee their respective States, January 21 
follows : Roscoe Conkli New York;'J. D. Comenoe, 
Connecticut; 'Z. B. Vance, North Carolina; 
Shields weal, Wicks Vest t (long term), 
Florida; D. W. Voorhees, 


overtaken 
eoope font fe nile hom Wor Robins, Jobo) 
and 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


from Candahar, dated January 8, says: 
“The last troops of the advance of Generals Stewart's 


of Candahar. Not a shot was fired, nor did any con- 
tretemps of any kind occur; prior to entering the city. 
We have captured the post yar g tee Herat for the 
late Governor of Ghuznee, and Khelati Ghilzai is re- 
ported to be without a m. It is aaid that an- 
at Cabool.” Ax official dispatch oye 

that Kohistani chiefs attempted to create a distur’ 
ance and cee Cabool, but Yakoob Khan induced 
them to withdraw. The Ghilzai chiefs are urging Ya- 
koob Khan to make friends with the British. ghan 
5 argon woke aby sent: dey diso’ tion of 
their —. There had been alight ing disturb- 
Khojak Pass, but the marauders were pun- 
— has reached Calcutta that a Rus- 
nae way up the river Oxus and 


that the pro to extend 
wi and such 
Violation of the Treaty of 
istration of the it of Eastern Roumelia also 
is thus prolonged satil the labors of the organization 
mission are concluded. 


Rots See from:Athens says that Mokhtar 
Pasha hes on Janina as the meeting-place of 
the Frontier Commission. The Greek d will 


be instructed to insist on the cession of Jan’ The 
Se on 
In the Italian January 71, n 
to an declared the govern- 
ment’s policy. to amelioriate - 
in Sap eeaeplete anstetion ete Troan Bertin. H 
stated that the accusations of 
desire to aire Albania, or fresh territory on the 
shane af the Madiarcanaan, wees entoundet as- 
serted that the confidence of the powers in Italy was 
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THE. HON. JOHN P. ST. JOHN, GOVERNOR: OF KANSAS.—[Puorockaruep ny Z. T. Bastian.) 


GOVERNOR ST. JOHN, OF KANSAS. 


On: this we give the portrait of the Hon. 
Joun-P. Sr, Joux, the new Governor of. Kansas, 
witha: sketch. of the inauguration ceremonies, 
which) took ‘place at Topeka on the 13th of Jan- 
uary. This was the first public inauguration of 


33a 


State officers that had taken place in Kansas, 
and it attracted a large concourse of people from 
every part of the commonwealth. The day was 
bitterly cold, and, as shown in our sketch, the 
trees in the square about the State-house were 
covered with spangles of silvery frost; .but al- 
though the ceremonies took place in: the’ open 
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air, nothing could chill the enthusiasm of the 
audience, 

The new Governor spoke with just pride of 
the progress and. prosperity of Kansas. Eight- 
een years have elapsed since this State was ad- 
mitted.to the Union, and during that period her 


Citizens have exhibited great enterprise and sa- 


gacity in the work of developing her vast natu- 
ral resources, in building railways, and in pro- 
viding for popular education. Fourteen years 
ago the population of Kansas was only 136,000 
souls; it is now 900,000. Her first mile of rail- 
way was laid in 186%; she now boasts of more 
than 2300 miles of these highways of commerce 
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ahd civilization. Her school-houses have 

from 703 aes With a — 
intelligent, patriotic, enterprising, 

almost nd ar natural resources within her 
borders, Kansas may well look forward to a fu- 
ture of still greater prosperity. 





[Begun in Haurze’s Weexty No, 1187.) 
VIXEN. 


By MI88 M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtzon or “Dzap Men's Saozs,” “Hostacrs ro 
Forrons,” “An Orzk Verpict,” Ero., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON HALF RATIONS. 


Capra Canwicnak. entered upon his new po- 
sition with a fixed determination to make the best 
of it, and with avery clear view of its advantages 
and disadvantages. For seven years he was to 
be master of every thing—or his wife was to be 
mistress, which, in his mind, was exactly the same. 
No one could question his use of the entire in- 
come arising from Squire Tempest’s estates dur- 
ing that period. When Violet came of age—on 
her twenty-fifth birthday—the estates were to be 
passed over to her in toto; but there was not a 
word in the squire’s will as to the income 
during her minority. Nor had the squire made 
any provision in the event of hia '@ mar- 
riage. If Violet were to to-morrow, she 
would go to her ahead. paveiiins, He would 
not touch a sixpence of her fortune till she was 
twenty-five. If she were to die during her minor- 
ity, the —_a revert to her mother. : 

It was a very estate, taken as a sample 
a country squire’s Besides the New 
Forest properiy, were farms in Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire, the whole yielding an income of 
between five and six thousand a year. With 
such a revenue, and the Abbey House and all its 
belongings rent free, Captain Carmichael felt him- 
self in aad of Canaan. But then there was the 
edict that seven years hence he was to go forth 
from this land of milk and honey, or, at any rate, 
was to find himself living at the Abbey House on 
a sorely restricted income. Fifteen hundred a 
year in such a house would mean genteel beg- 


gary, he told himself, despondently. And even | 


this genteel beggary would be contingent on his 
wife’s life. Her death would rob him of every 
thing. 

He had a mind given to calculation, and he en- 
tered upon the closest calculations as to his fu- 
ture. He meant to enjoy life, of course. He had 
always done that to the best of his ability. But 
he saw that the chief duty he owed to himself 
was to save money; to lay by against the evil in- 
evitable day when Violet Tempest would despoil 
him of power and wealth. The only way to do 
this was by the cutting dewn of present expenses, 
and an immediate narrowing of the lines on which 
the Abbey House was being conducted; for the 
captain had discovered that his wife, who was 
the most careless and incompetent of women as 
regards money matters, had been spending the 
whole of her income since her husband’s death. 
If she had not spent her money on society, she 
had spent it on travelling, on lace, on old china, 
on dress, on hot-house flowers, on a stable which 
was three times larger than she could possibly 
require, on a household in which there were a 
good many more cats than were wanted to catch 
mice, on bounties and charities that were given 
upon no principle, not even from inclination, but 
only because Squire Tempest’s widow had never 
been able to say no. 

Captain Carmichael’s first retrenchment had 
been the sale of Bullfinch, for which noble ani- 
mal Lord Mallow—a young Irish viscount—had 
given a check for three hundred guineas. This 
money the captain put on deposit at his banker’s, 
by way of a nest-egg. He meant it to grow into 
something worth investing before those seven fat 
years were half gone. 

He told his wife his views on the financial 
question one morning when they were breakfast- 
ing té€e-d-téte in the library, where the squire 
and his family had always dined when there was 
no company. Captain and Mrs. Carmichael gen- 
erally had the privilege of breakfasting alone, 
as Violet was up and away before her mother 
appeared. The captain also was an early riser, 
and had done half his day’s work before he sat 
down to the luxurious ten-o’clock breakfast with 
his wife. 

“TI have been thinking of your ponies, pet,” 
he said, in a pleasant voice, half careless, half 
caressing, as he helped himself to a salmon cut- 
let. “Don’t you think it would be a very wise 
thing to get rid of them?” 

“Oh, Conrad !” cried his wife, letting the water 
from the urn overflow the tea-pot in her astonish- 
ment, “you -can’t mean that! Part with my 

ad 


“ My dear love, how often do you drive them in 
a twelvemonth ?” 
“ Not very often, perhaps. I have felt rather 
driving 


wagoners would 
caré@ bit if one were killed. But I am very fond 
potas. 2A are They are so pretty. They 
have Arabian heads. Colonel Carteret says 
so, and he has been in Arabia.” 


“But, my dear Pamela, do you think it worth | 


while keeping & pair of ponies because they are 
pretty, and because Colonel Carteret, who knows 
about as much of a horse asI do of a Megalosau- 
rua, says they have Arabian heads? Have you 
ever wha 


if aré inclined to waste money, it’s just as 


know hew much you are 


Shy Os enter © ee ee en 
. “I can’t see why we should worry our- 
selves about the cost of the stables,” she said ; 

ever since 


“Don’t you see that you have the future to 
consider, Pamela? This handsome income which 


70 Rdward never accused me of extravagance,” 
interjected Mrs. Carmichael, tearfully, “except in 
lace. He did hint that I was little extravagant 
in lace.” 

“This fine income is to be reduced seven years 


smaller way than we are living 


“ Leave the Abbey House!” cried Mrs. Carmi- 
chacl, with a horrified look. “Conrad, I have lived 
in this house ever since I was married.” 


fifteen hundred a year to live upon. 

“Tt would be too humiliating! At the end of 
one’s life! I should never survive such a degra- 
dation.” 


“It may be prevented if we exercise reason- 
able economy during the next seven years.” 
“Sell my then, Conrad; sell them im- 
mediately. should we allow them to eat us 
out of house and home? Frisky shies abomina- 
bly if she is the least bit f and Peter has 
so far as to lie down in the road when he 
had one of his lazy fits.” 
“ But if are really a source of pleasure to 
you, my dear I should hate myself for 
them,” said the captain, seeing he had 
his point. 
“They are not a source of pleasure. They 
have given me some awful frights.” 
“Then we'll send them up to Tattersall’s im- 
mediately, with the carriage.” 
“ Violet uses the carriage with Titmouse,” ob- 
jected Mrs. Carmichael, “ We could hardly spare 
*i ” 


carriage. ; 

“My love, if I part with your ponies from mo- 
tives of economy, do you suppose I would keep a 
pony for your daughter ?” said the captain, with 
agrand air. “No; Titmouse must go, of course. 
That will dispose of a man and a boy in the sta- 
bles. Violet spends so much of her life-on horse- 
back that she can not possibly want a pony to 
drive.” 

“She is very fond of Titmouse,” pleaded the 
mother. 


“She has a tendency to lavish her affections on 


ponies 

great raking brown 
time. Bates can ride one of my hunters. That 
will bring down the stable to five horses—my 


two hunters, Arion, and your pair of carriage- 
horses.” 


“ Five horses,” sighed Mrs. Carmichael, pen- 
sively ; “I shall hardly know those great stables 
with only five horses inthem. The dear old place 
ash $e lal-ap paitty ent oo Se of Bio when T 
was first married, and when the squire used to 
coax me to go with him on his morning rounds. 
The horses used to move on one side, and turn 
their heads so prettily at the sound of his voice 
—such lovely, sleek, shining creatures, with big 
intelligent eyes.” 

“You would be a richer woman if it had not 





That is to say, the captain had argued her into a 
papper rndeweg we 9 ha | 
in a game of draughts, fenced round and 
in by kings. She had pot the strength 
not have it so. This injustice shall mot be.”"* « 
A change had come over the spitit of the Ab- 
bey House kitchen which was sorely 
Beechdale and those half-dozen clusters ¢ 
tages within a two-mile radius which called 
themselves villages, and all of which had turned 
to the Abbey House for light and comfort, as the 
sunflower turns to the sun. ie Comiainel 
*had set his face against what he ‘called miscel- 
laneous charity. Such things should be done and 
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said his wife. “Her eyes were quite red when 
study.” -: 
cry!” echoed the captain, con- 
temptuously. “She is so fat that the slightest 
emotion liquefies her. It isn’t water but oil that 
she sheds when she makes believe to weep.” 
“She has been a faithful servant to me for the 
last twenty years,” moaned Mrs. Carmichael. 
“ And she will be a much more faithfal serv- 


ant to you for the next twenty years, if she lives. 


so long. Iam not going to send her away. She 
is an admirable cook, and now she knows that 
she is not to let your subsiance run out at the 
back-door, I dare say she will be a fairly good 
manager. I shall look after her rather sharply, 
I assure you. I was caterer for our mess three 
years, and I know pretty well what a household 
ought to cost per head.” 

“Oh, Conrad!” cried his wife, piteously, “ you 
talk of us as if we were an institution, or a work- 
house, or ing horrid.” 

“My love, a man of sense ought to be able to 
regulate a private establishment at least as well 
as a board of thick-headed guardians can regu- 
late a work-house.” 

Poor Mrs. Trimmer had left her new master’s 
presence sorely bowed down in spirit. She was 
so abased that she could only retire to her own 
snug sitting-room—a panelled parlor, with an an- 
cient ivy-wreathed casement looking into the sta- 
ble-yard—and indulge herself with what she call- 
ed “a good cry.” It was not until later that she 
felt equal to communicating her grief to Forbes 


passage 

nominated “a stand further,” with the captain ; 
but it appeared that her own stand had been fee- 
ble. ng sey: atest om 
accounts for the last ten years—accounts which 
neither the squire nor his wife had ever taken the 
trouble to i its honestly but some- 
what carelessly and unskillfully made out. There 
had been an expenditure that was positively scau- 
dalous, Captain Carmichael told Mrs. Trimmer. 

“If you're dissatisfied, Sir, perhaps I'd better 
go,” the old woman said, tremulous with indigna- 
tion. “If you think there’s any thing dishonest 
in my accounts, I wouldn’t sleep under this roof 
another night, it’s been my home near upon 
forty year—I was kitchen-maid in old Squire Tem- 
pest’s time. No, I wouldn’t stay another hour, not 
to be doubted.” 
. “I have not questioned your honesty, Trim- 
mer. The accounts are honest enough, I have no 
doubt, but they show a most unjustifiable waste of 


“If there’s dissatisfaction in your mind, Sir, 
we'd better part. It’s always best for both par- 
ties. I’m ready to go at an hour’s notice, or to 
stay my month, if it’s more convenient to my mis- 





given away.” 
“Not a loaf of bread without my mistress’s 


or bread—yes, even to broken victuals— 
the day before. I had her leave and license for 
SS eee 
myself, Trimmer,’ used to sa 

feos 1 oles thas Maeek fer. I here oe 


you.’” 

ery well, Trimmer. That kind of thing must 
cease from this hour. Your mistress will contrib- 
‘ute to all the local charities. 
Viear an allowance of wine to be distributed by 
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when there is any thing to be 
by sickness. Sceaeahamtints ent tenses 








be different from what is was in my late master’s 
“Precisely. Expenses are to be kept within a 
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“Then I shall give you " 
Me ee grace to 
trem! an excess of indignation. 
in this bounty a bribe to om 
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as 

“ Perhaps, if the ways of the house are to be so 
much altered, I may not feel myself comfortable 
mo pan good soul; please yourself 

ik, very my = ‘ag 
replied the captain, carelessly; “ but remember 
what I have told you about cadgers and inter. 
Lopes Saat gts ESE Nee eee oe mene ‘dle 
young women. I shall examine housekeep. 
pen be accounts weakly, and gap Ail ihe teabbe pecrlc 

ly.” 

“They have not been used to it, Sir. 

“Then they must get used to it. - I shall pay 
every account weekly—corn merchant and all of 
them. Bring me up your book on Saturday morn 
ing at ten, and let me have all other accounts at 
the same time.” 


it would be all the other way, 
doings and lots of com- 
pany. What awful meanness! Not a drop of 
soup to be given to a poor family ; and I suppose, 
if I ask my aunt and uncle to stop to tea and sup- 
per, any when that they call to ask how I am, it 
will be against the rules.” _ 

“From what I gather, there’s not a bite nor a 
sup to be given to mortal,” said Mrs. Trimmer, 
solemnly. 

“ Well, thank Providence, I can afford to buy 
a bit of tea and sugar and a quart loaf when a 
friend drops in,” said Pauline; “but the mean- 
ness isn’t any less disgusting: He'll want her to 
sell her cast-off dresses to the second-hand deal- 
ers, I shouldn't wonder.” 

“ And he’ll be asking for the keys of the cel- 
lars, perhaps,” said Forbes, “after ’'ve kept them 


for five-and-twenty years.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE OWNER OF BULLFINCH. 


Caprain. Carmicuakt had been master of the 
Abbey House three months, and there had been 
no open quarrel between him and Violet T t. 
Vixen had been cold as marble, but she had 
civil. For her mother’s sake she had held her 
eepe She remembered what Roderick Vawdrey 

ad said about her duty, and had tried to do it, 
difficult as that duty was to the girl’s undisci- 

lined nature. She had even taken the loss of 

itmouse very quietly—her father’s first gift, the 
pony that had carried her when she was a seven- 
year-old huntress with tawny hair flowing loose 
under her little velvet toque. She gave no éx- 
pression to her indignation at the sale of this old 
favorite, as she had done in the case of Bullfinch. 
If she wept for him, her tears were shed in secret. 


her 
mother, apologetically, announced the 
fate of Titmouse; “but of course Arion will al- 


—from a brand of Champagne to the of 
a menu holder—which had 
not at his finger-ends. old-style expensive 
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was to have her afternoon, like Lady 


she was not at home on any other day. 
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“Oh, but I do admire them; or, at least, I 





“You paint, of course,” said Lady Mal 
“Wild flowers make delightful studies, do they 
not? 

Vixen blushed violently. . 

“T can paint a little bit,” she said. “I ama 
dreadfully unaccomplished person.” 


Vixen acknow! her litely, 
iu sihsne toy Seapee] cok vend tend 
have Mabel to have known what 
Miss Te: said to herself when the Dovedale 
bery, with Roderick smiling at her from bis place 
bery, with Roderick smiling at p 
as it vanished. 

people,” eald Visen,tuwardly. «I fel almost 
test » ly. « 
as bad about Lady Mabel as I do about Captain 
Carmichael.” : 

“ Are they not nice?” asked Mrs. Carmichael, 


¢ 
¢ 


* drop-cakes ?” said Vixen, who was 
standing by the tea-table munching a dainty little 
biscuit. “Yes, they are always capital.” 


“Nonsense, Violet; I mean the duchess and 
her 


“Oh, Violet ! iccds’ en tat Geka 
quite caressingly t. You y ought 
to cultivate her friendship. It would be so nice 
for you to visit at Ashbourne. You would have 
such » 

Ppader Hay aspen Hearing polonaises 
and in seven double flats; or seeing 
oan ase Sag as long as a German com- 

“ Opportunities of t 


haps learn to my favorite trees, and live as 
ly and remote from mankind as the herons 
in nests at the top of the tall beeches on 


y 
“Tam very glad there is no one present to hear 
you talk like Violet,” Mrs. Carmichael said, 


“ Why, mamma?” 
“ Because any body hearing you might suppose 
you were not quite right in your “ 


{ro BR ConTiInvED.) 


JOHN BLAIR SCRIBNER. 
On 105 our readers will find a likeness of 
Sorreyer, 





sincerely deplored by all who had known him in 
Sai ae didi ae tn coated tutereneone. Mr. 
Scrpyer was taken ill with pneumonia 
ly before the holidays, but soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to be at his place of business, and 
was to be entirely out of danger. Ap- 
ee oe ene iat oe Oe 
y preceding his decease he suffered an- 
other attack. It appeared not to be serious, 
however, and no fears were entertained that he 
would not soon regain his health. After the close 
of business on Tuesday, January 21, his brother 
and partner, Mr. Caries Scripyer, called to see 
him, and could not refrain from expressing his 
eee a wae be meson Sadone ee 
was thought. elder brother, rising 
bed, said, “Cheer up, old fellow ; you 
always on the dark side. neg gu - 
right again.” Then, throwing up his arms, he 
gave one long sigh, and without another 
word, The only present at the time were 
Mr. Scrrexer’s Mr. Cuartzs Scurpyer, and 
two physicians, and to all the death was most 
sudden and entirely unexpected. - - 
Mr. Scarsyer was only twenty-eight years old 


at the time of his death; but he had been som 
time in business, having left Princeton when 
quite young in order to relieve and assist his fa- 
ther.:' He evinced great aptitude in mastering 
commercial details ; and when, six or seven years 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


rtant advance has lately been 
nited States Fish Commission in 
the direction of practical fish-culture, that is not 
only very creditable to the country by which it 
has been prosecuted, but also opens a new chan- 
nel for the exercise of this art, with the promise 
at the same time of being of great industrial 
value. The work of the Commission in the mul- 
tion and distribution throughout the Unit- 
States of shad and salmon is well known to 
our readers, as also the fact that the results in 
this direction are of much greater magnitude 
than those of all other government establish- 
ments in the world combined. 
plication of steam, as first devised by 
B. Fereuson, Fish Commissioner of 
Maryland, for the purpose of securing the agita- 
tion of the water required for the proper devel- 
opment of the eggs and of the young fish, rep- 
resented an advance of the wu 
rendering it possible to do, in a wholesale 
practical manner, what might otherwise, unless 
exceptional circumstances, be regard 
ed as little more than a 
Prior to the use of steam 
shad was considered very 
the season of 1878, when 
the new method was tried on a sufficient scal 
the same opportunities and facilities develo 


ns. 
fact not familiar, 


resort to schooners of considerable 

This incoming of the fish is for the pu 
ve 

shoal water and of 


shores of Nantucket, Martha’s 
Man’s Land, some of the fish bei 
while those of Cape Ann and 


pearance in 
not until December that 
ready to be deposited. A single fish 
t number of eggs, as many as nine 
ving been estimated in a fe- 
male, the average being somewhere about two 


have been thrown away, 
a to the Med- 


Heretofore these 


tha 
tion will be made of them. Careful 
tion was given to th 
Fat tg by - 
ommission, and the necessary ing 
rosecuted at Gloucester in the summer of 1878. 
romise of success was satisfactory, and it 
termined to try the 
scale during the present 


bilities of hatchi 


ter. Accordingly 
P» brought 
ing vessels at W: 

the necessary additions 


there come in contact with the 


s 


Many millions of fish 

deposited in ~ — bene of ye eg 
iment u 

n fisheries is likely ipod of 

great importance. Of 

would otherwise be wasted - 


e entire number of cod-fish captured 
on the coast of North America 








of . : 
of Nova Seotia-ie 'y 150,000,000, the foot chat 


the progeny of from twenty to fifty large cod, if 
brought to maturity, would supply this whole 
—. one of great significance. If now, in 
addi to what is done by natural reprodde- 
tion, we supplement the work by hatching and 
turning into the water the eggs of a thousand 
t fish, we can readily imagine what must 
the effect upon the future fisheries of the coast. 
It should be borne in mind, too, that by intro- 
ducing the young fish on a definite portion of 
the coast we secure the return of these fish when 
mature to the same region for the purpose of 
spawning, and not merely increase the general 
supply throughout the ocean. 
nother ba consideration is the pee 
sibility of establishing winter cod-fisheries where 





they do not now occur, and still relying upon 
what is now an axtom, that fish return to s wn 
to the place where they were first introduced 
into the water, it will be possible, by carrying 
the yoans fish hatched by the methods jnst in- 
dicated to ge further south than the present 
range of the fish, to establish new fisheries of 
great importance. By a careful consideration 
of the temperature required by the cod it has 
been ascertained that such fisheries can be es- 
tablished as far south at least as the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River, in North Carolina. The 
period of time during which this temperature 
could be secured would become shorter and 
shorter with the decreasing latitude. A period 
of two months could be had at the extreme 
southern range indicated, and a greater length 
of time, varying with the character: of the win- 
ter, at more northern points. ‘ 

The same methods and machinery available 
and actually successful in the case of the eod 
ean be used for —? the mackerel. 
These fish spawn in May and June, and under 
circumstances more favorabie for success than 
is the case with the cod. The Commission even 
anticipates the possibility of the successful treat- 
ment of the of the halibut—a fish of very 

industrial value, and of which the supply 
rapidly becoming exhausted. 


‘The twelfth report of the Commissioners of 
es of Maine, for the year 1877, renews the 
complaint unfortunately so frequently made of 
the conflict between the greed of private parties 
and the interests of the public, so far as illegal 
—— or the obstruction of water-ways is con- 
cerned. It, however, gives satisfactory assur- 
ance of the success of the measures taken for 
restoring salmon to the waters of Maine, and 
expresses the hope that should proper protect- 
ive —. be secured, in a few years this 
fish will be as plentiful as ever, and add greatly 
to the resources of the State. 

The Commissioners call attention to the fact 
that it is not merely the actual value of the fish 
taken that is to be considered in the argument 
for multiplication and protection ; but that, in 
such a State as Maine, an abundance of salmon 
and trout invites a large number of visitors in 
the summer season to capture them, who expend 
large sums of money within the State for trans- 
portation, purchase of provisions, the hire of 

ete 


es, etc. 

Attention is called to the importance of the 
Oquasea trout—a species peculiar to Maine—as 
serviceable in stocking lakes in which large 
trout are to be reared. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A man whoee hen-roost was recently robbed received 
& note which said, “‘ The old black hen was very tough, 
and a friend whom 1 invited to dinner has ruined all 
his front teeth pulling at the old fowl.” 





Why are riflemen the best expounders of Shaks- 
peare 7—Because they know what's in an aim (a name). 





Spelling matches are demoralizing. Jones was 
to one the night before. His wife is awakened dur- 
the early morning some noise below-stairs. 
Py Amel ore! bee. ee _— called, ane — 
rgiars; b-u-r-g-l-a-r-e—burglars,” sai e, an 
rolled over to cleep canbe: ” 2 





play € professor. ‘Well, I ain’t much for 
lin’, but if you want wind stuffed into a cornet or 


was 

<acmmnaphiecellapapiitaiihesileats 

France doesn't need any Rhine, because she has her 
Rhone. 


“Into the chaws of death,” said the man who fell 
among the teeth of a buzz-saw. 








The civilized Indians of the Cherokee Nation are or- 
izing a brase-band ; so there will be no further use 
‘or the om aa “Lo, the poor Indian, whose un- 





A Michigan farmer writes to the faculty of Yale: 
“What are your terms for a year? And does it cost 
thing extra if my son wants to learn to read and 

’ as well as row a boat?” 
—hppciaatea apie 
“And you are really going to marry again, after 
losing that dear husband of yours—and Cone 80 young 
and ity yet!” “My love, it’s meely out of respect 
for 8 
world. 





€ memory of the late. This is a scandalous 





“Ts this a fair?” said a stranger, stopping in front 

of a where a festival was in progress, and ad- 

mgs citizen. ‘ Well,” replied the citizen, ‘‘ they 

call it fair, but they take every body in.” He probably 

had invested in a ticket in an oyster-soup lottery, and 
had drawn a blank. 





Joven. “ Prisoner, why will you drink? Now look 
atme! Iam sixty, and I never tasted liqnor.” 

Prisoner, “ You've lost lots of fan, then, judge; 
sure as yon’re born.” 





A pi ken. woman recently visited a married 
woman, said to her, ‘How do you manage to 
amuse yourself?” ‘“‘ Amuse!” said the other; “ don’! 
you know thst I have my house-work todo?” “Yes,” 
was the answer, “I see that you have it to do, but as 
it ie ne;,.r done, I conclade you must have some other 
way ot Laseing time.” 


Pitz oe. Ludlow, in his narrative of travel in The 
Heart of Continent, tells of an eccentric genius 
who improved on the old yarn to the effect that “the 
weather would have been colder if the thermometer 








had been »” by saying he had been where “it 
was so cold thermometer got down off the 
nail.” 

* you know ‘When the swallows homeward 
fly ?” asked a young man of his “ inamorata,” as he 
leaned over the piano-forte. “Of course ldo,” she re- 
plied, in a voice as far apart ax the teeth of a barber's 
comb. “ fly home w they wapt thelr ib.” 


And then she fo sing, “ Would I were a bir-r-d.” 








se 
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MODERN WARFARE. 


Amone a batch of novelettes 

that has just reached us from 
the other side of the water is 
one entitled The New Ordeal, by 
the author of Zhe Batile of Dork- 
ing. _ This little volume is in pur- 
pose a satire upon the art of 
modern warfare. In the first 
part, which is styled “ Prelimi- 
nary,” the author with lively pen 
considers the marvellous ingenu- 
ity displayed by mankind in de- 
vising instruments for each oth- 
er’s destruction: “It was while 
public feeling was in this healthy 
state—humanity strongly devel- 
oped and invention of destructive 
weapons stimulated to the high- 
est point, so that a man who 
discovered a new gun or a new 
projectile might hope to be made 
a knight, or even a baronet, and 
be sure in any case of getting a 
good round sum for his pains— 
that an ingenious scientific gen- 
tleman brought out a beautiful 
new bullet, warranted to go round 
the corner. Earth-works and 
traverses would no longer be of 
any use, however well you might 
be sheltered; unless you had ab- 
solutely a roof over your head, 
this new bullet would find you 
out, and when it did you were 
done for, because part of the in- 
vention was~that the bullet on 
striking the object burst into a 
score of fragments. No fear of 
the bullet coming short of its 
purpose by doing only trifling 
damage, as merely going through 
the fleshy part of the arm or leg, 
and letting the wounded man 
turn up all right again at the end 
of the campaign, as the clumsy 
missiles did which it was intend- 
ed to supersede. ‘ Warranted to 
wound mortally’ was stamped on 
the wrapper of the cartridge just 
below the trade-mark. And the 
inventor did not claim more than 
he was entitled to; for when 
the cartridge was tried down at 
Woolwich marshes on some dum- 
mies, placed like aoldiers lying 
snugly behind the parapet of a 
redoubt, the dummies were found 
to be all smashed to bits—the 
splinters so scattered, indeed; 
that the officer in charge of the 
experiment had some ado to get 
his accounts passed by the audit 
department, because the frag- 
ments could not be found. The 
new bullet became the talk of 
the day, quite cutting out a fa- 
mous African traveller who came 
home a fortnight too late for his 
reputation. A visit to Woolwich 
became quite as much an item 
in the season’s work as a visit 
to the Royal Acadeiny, and young 
ladies laboring under a press of 
engagements would economize 
time by seeing the experiments 
in the morning, and going to the 
Artillery Ball in the evening. ‘So 
awfully interesting, don’t you 
know ! some fair damsel would 
say to her partner at dinner the 
next day. ‘No, not the ball; 
that, of course, was pretty jolly: 
the gunners are a very good sort 
of fellows at their own mess. I 
mean that wonderful gyratie bul- 
let. We saw fifty of those dear 
ridiculous dummies put in the 
redoubt, and Captain Fuse—he’s 
the officer in charg>, don’t you 
know — ssid that if they had 
been real soldiers not one 
could have been identified after 
ten minutes. So awfully scien- 
tific and interesting his explana- 
tion was! They say Professor 
Smash is to have a peerage.’ ” 
Further on our eloquent author 
comes to the subject of naval 
warfare. With this, however, 
he does not deal at any great 
length, and contents himself with 
the statement: “It had come to 
be understood for some time that 
it was impossible to foresee the 
future conditions of naval war- 
fare. All that could be told with 
certainty seemed to be that be- 
tween torpedoes and ramming, 
all the ships on both sides would 
probably go to the bettom; and 
it was generally allowed on all 
hands that the life of a sailor on 
agtive service would probably be 
a short if mot a merry one.” 

Ali the above is fiction, and 
the exaggeration of fiction that 
falls under the head.of satire; but certainly 
the fancies ef the author of The New Ordeal 
are not without a parallel in the recent hor- 
rible event which gur picture is designed to 
illustrate, -Here we see one of the instruments 
devised by men for the slaughter of their fellow- 
creatures, as it appeared just before the explosion 
took place which caused the death of two English 
officers end eight seamen, besides badly wounding 
thirty-two others, Some years ago such a catas- 
tréphe as this would scarcely have provoked sur- 





prise, for we read that “until the system of build- 
ing up guns was invented, the bursting of cast-iron 
ordnance was not uncommon, and was counted as 
one of the ordinary risks of a soldier's or sea- 
man’s life.’ This we know from the fact that 
during our own ‘civil war the bursting of a gun 
was by no means an uncommon occurrence, It 
was hoped, however, that Sir Wittiam Arm- 
sTRONG’s great invention had at least done away 
with this element of destructiveness, and that 
hereafter the ordnance employed in our wars 


would not be-a source of death to friend and foe 

alike. Now, however, we are forced to relinquish 

any implicit trust in the building-up system, and 
apprehens 


return to our former iveness, for the 
ooh eee veneer as a triumph in the 
art of constructing weapons. 

The vessel upon which the catastrophe took 
place is the heaviest armed vessel of the English 
navy now in commission, : The Thunderer is an 
iron-clad ship of the first class, having two inde- 
pendent screws and two sets of engines. In the 


recent disaster her turret, armored to the extent 
of fourteen inches, was disabled, but by no means 
destroyed. About seven men only are required 
- ~ -_ du gun practice, viz, the cap- 
tain ‘o turret, in of each and 
two men to look etgcx com a 
whole of the gun detachment i were there- 
fore killed. The top of the turret is not armored, 
and the probability is that the remainder of the 
killed and all the wounded received their hurts 
from the fragments projected through the roof, 
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IN THE TURRET OF H. M. 8, “THUNDERER,” 


8 admitted by all ar. 
Pe NO absolute security 
eavy ordnance, the fact 
ithe Thunderer should 


of the heaviest charges be! ually to weaken 
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those therein described. For years experiments 
with different powders and methods of placing 
the charges in the guns have been made in dif- 
ferent countries, especially America and Austria. 


ich ystem, and in 
uch guns of this char- 
destruction” it has | 








Produce a sudden burst, 


thousand rounds or.s0 a pei 


~ velo 
sae 


seientific committee taking up the subject, and 
endeavoring to rescue the artillery from its back- 
ward condition as to explosives. At that time an 
experimental 10-inch gun was lying at Shoebury- 
ness, having already fired two hundred rounds 
with the old powder. The committee produced 
a new gunpowder, called pebble, which, as it was 
then made, gave a higher velocity from an eight- 
inch gun, with an internal strain of 15.8 tons per 
square inch, — 20.8 tons, which was the 
strain for fifty feet leas yelocity with the old pow- 
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| der, The pebble powder, with 
y- Variation in the size of the grain 
} and its density, has since heen 
used for all heavy guns; but ar 
tillerista are said to be dissatis- 
.. fied with a material which is in 
large, shapeless lumps, very diffi 
cult to. arrange smoothly in a 
cartridge, and burning in a hap- 
hazard way, producing most gas 
at the first moment of ignition, 
and less. at the time when the 
shot is already in motion, when 
all danger is over, and as much 
pressure as possible is wanted to 
give high velocity to the project- 
ile, For a time this committee 
relaxed its efforts, but the recent 
disaster has given a new impulse 
to its investigations. The Lon- 
don Times, in alluding to it, says : 
“We are glad to see that the 
committee is again at work, and 
can only hope that, starting with 
ratich more light on the question, 
they wilt arrive at more complete 
results. But not only by improve- 
ment of gunpowder can the life 
of-a gun be lengthened and the 
danger of bursting reduced, but 
by other means, such as that 
foreshadowed by Colonel Ucna- 
Tivs, and afterward worked out 
with thorough scientific persist- 
ence by an artiilerist who has 
carried the scientific develop- 
ment of gunnery further than 
any one in Europe — Captain 
Nosts, of Elswick. The use of 
air space left above and about 
the charge of powder in a suita- 
bly shaped chamber, larger than 
the bore of the gun, has produced 
the most astonishing results, and 
it is hardly too much to say that 
> \ Bad for the first time guns are 
: m6 being designed with full fore- 
Sw. knowledge of their powers, and 
? ‘ the effect of their charges upon 
i them, using, ofcourse, a known 
gunpowder,” 
If the eloquent author of The 
New Ordeal had wanted further 





authority for his satire on the 
warlike enthusiasm of the Eng 
lish, it would have been furnished 
him in plenty by the manner in 
which the newspapers of the 
country deplore the loss of the 
hideous weapon which has just 
sent so many brave fellows to an 
untimely grave. The gun, not 
the men, be it observed, is the 
subject of lamentation. One 
writer begins his article by the 
statement: “The bursting of one 
of the finest English naval guns 
is a misfortune the greatness of 
which can hardly be exagger 
ated.” Then, after suggesting 
numberless possible causes for 
the great disaster, and means 
whereby the country may be 
prevented from losing another 
such valuable possession, he 
gees on to console his readers 
with the thought that, in spite of 
their misfortune, the English will 
always enjoy the glory of having 
produced the most marvellous 
artillery of the world, and the 
most murderous: “ While, there 
fore, we may regret the fact that 
one English gun has gone as 
we never expected it to go, and 
lives valuable to their country 
have been lost, it is at least 
some consolation to know that 
for the solitary English disaster 
many might be quoted as having 
". Occurred to Continental ord- 
nance, and that while England 
continues to produce a series. of 
pieces of artillery quite unap- 
proachable abroad—for nothing 
at all has been produced to 
match the 80-ton and 100-ten 
guns—we have lately taken such 
a step in advance as places us 
far beyond competitio’s, either in 
heavy ordnance for piercing iron 
plates, or in the light artillery 
which is more useful for every- 
day requirements. For, just as 
the mountain gun surpasses all 
of its class, so do the new field- 
guns made at Elswick pass out 
of the region to any thing yet 
made, even experimentally, out- 
side this country. At the same 
time, we must protest against the 
exaggerated impressions’ which 
seem to prevail in some quarters 
as to the power of guns against 
forts, and the disappointment ex 
pressed when pieces standing in 
the open field fail to destroy the 
. ertillery of an enemy behind 
parapets, or kill a large number ef men who are 
fairly sheltered.” 

At a time when the “ foremost Christian nation 
of the world” is busy in deploring that its guns 
do not “kill a larger number of men who are 
fairly sheltered,” the appearance of such a satire 
as The New Ordeal, which paimte In vivid colors 
the horrors of “ scientitic” methods of slaughter, 
should be doubly welcome to all who believe in 
the brotherhood of nations, and in the promise 

| of a glorious era of peace and good-will. 
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THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


[From an article on “‘ Novel-Reading,” by Anthon: 
‘Troltope, in the Nineteenth 4 J J 

Tar popularity of Thackeray has been very 
much less extended than that of Dickens, and 
the lessons which he has taught have not, there- 
fore, been scattered afield so widely. Dickens, to 
use @ now common phrase, has tapped a stratum 
lower in education and wealth, and therefore much 
wider, than that reached by his rival. The genius 
of Thackeray was of a nature altogether different. 
Dickens -delighted much in depicting with very 
broad lines very well-known vices under impossi- 
ble characters, but was, perhaps, still more thor- 
oughly at home in representing equally well-known 
virtues after the same fashion. His Pinches and 
Cheerybles were nearer to him than his Ralph 
Nicklebys and his Pecksniffs. It seems special- 
ly to have been the work of Thackeray to cover 
with scorn the vices which in his hands were dis- 
played in personages who were only too realistic. 
With him there is no touch of melodrama. From 
first to last you are as much at home with Barry 
Lyndon, the most complete rascal, perhaps, that 
ever was drawn, as with your wife, or your pri- 
vate secretary, if you have one, or the servant who 
waits upon you daily. And when he turns from 
the — of his rascals to the weaker idiosyn- 
crasies of those whom you are to love for their 
virtues, he is equally efficacious. Barry Lyndon 
was a man of infinite intellectual capacity, which 
is more than we can say for Colonel Newcome. 
Bat was there ever a gentleman more sweet, more 
lovable, more thoroughly a gentleman at all points, 
than the colonel? How many a young lad has 
been taught to know how a gentleman should 
think, and how a gentleman should act and 
speak, by the thoughts and words and doings 
‘of the colonel! I will not say that Barry Lyn- 
don's career has deterred many from rascaldom, 
as such a career can only be exceptional; but it 
has certainly enticed no lad to follow it. 

Vanity Fair, though not in my opinion the best, 
is the best known of Thackeray’s works. Read- 
ers, though they are delighted, are not satisfied 
with it, because Amelia ley is silly, because 
Osborne is selfish, because Dobbin is ridiculous, 
and because Becky Sharp alone is clever and suc- 
cessful—-while at the same time she is as abomi- 
nable as the genius of a satirist can make her. 
But let him or her who has read the book think 
of the lessons which have been left behind by 
it. Amelia is a true loving woman, who can love 
her husband even though he be selfish—loving, 
as a woman should love, with enduring devotion. 
Whatever is charming in her attracts; what is 


silly repels. The character of Osborne is neces- 


sary to that of Dobbin, who is one of the finest 
heroes ever drawn. Unselfish, brave, modest, 
forgiving, affectionate, manly all over—his is just 
the character to teach a lesson. Tell a young 
man that he ought to be modest, that he ought to 
think more of the heart of the girl he loves than 
of his own, that even in the pursuit of fame he 
should sacrifice himself to others, and he will 
ridicule your advice and you too. But if you 
can touch his sentiment, get at him in his closet 
—or perhaps rather his rong oy Pps pain 
his knowing it, bring a tear to his eye and per- 
haps a throb to his throat, and then he will have 
learned something of that which your less im- 
pressive lecture was incapable of teaching. As 
for Becky Sharp, it is not only that she was false, 
unfeminine, and heartless. Such attributes no 
doubt are in themselves unattractive. But there 
is not a turn in the telling of the story which, in 
spite of her success, does not show the reader 
how little is gained, how much is lost, by the ex- 
ercise of that depraved ingenuity., 

Pendennis is an unsteady, ambitious, clever, but 
idle young man, with excellent aspirations and 
purposes, but hardly trustworthy. He is by no 
means such a one a8 an anxious father would 
wish to put before his son as an example. But 
he is life-like. Clever young men, ambitious but 
idle and vacillating, are met every day, whereas 
the gift of persistency in a young man is uncom- 
mon. The Pendennis phase of life is one into 
which clever young men are apt to run. The 
character, if alluring, would be dangerous. If 
reckless idle conceit had carried every thing be- 
fore it in the story—if Pendennis had been made 
to be noble in the midst of his foibles—the lesson 
taught would have been bad. But the picture 
which becomes gradually visible to the eyes of 
the reader is the reverse of this. Though Pen- 
dennis is, as it were, saved at last by the enduring 
affection of two women, the idleness and the con- 
ceit and the vanity, the littleness of the soi-disant 
great young man, are treated with so much dis- 
dain as to make the idlest and vainest of male 
readers altogether for the time out of love with 
idleness and vanity. And as for Laura, the youn- 
ger of the two women by whom he is saved, she 
who becomes his wife—surely no female charac- 
ter ever drawn was better adapted than hers to 
teach that mixture of self-negation, modesty, and 
affection which is needed for the composition of 
the ideal woman whom we love to contemplate, 

Of Colonel Newcome we have already spoken. 
Of all the characters drawn by Thackeray it is 
the most attractive, and it is so because he is a 
man sans peur and sans reproche. He is not a 
clever old man—not half so amusing as that 
worldly old gentleman Major Pendennis, with 
whom the reader of the former novel will have 
become acquainted—but he is one who can not 
lie, who can not do a mean thing, who can wear 
his gown as a bedesman in the Greyfriars Hos- 
pital—for to that he comes—with all the honor 
that can hang about a judge’s ermine. 

Esmond is undoubtedly Thackeray's greatest 
work, not only because in it his story is told 
with the directest exp ae ith less of me 
wandering than in the others, but by reason a) 
of the force of the characters portrayed. The 
one to which we wil! specially call attention is 
that of Beatrix, the younger heroine of the story. 





her shoe-ties—know her, first to the loving of her, 


has to be opened by her, being a woman, not by 
her sword, but by her beauty. Higher rank than 
her own, greater fortune, a bigger place in the 


tractive, clever, charming—prone as the reader is 
to sympathize with Esmond in his love for this 





HELPING THE POOR. 


Tae Young Men’s Christian Association is an 
institution the very mention of whose name 


tomed to tell their almost with every 
breath, that the of the country lay in her 


ly aspirations 
was also combined the vital force that could alone 
achieve great results. 

To-day we have, in place of abstract ideas, 
comprehensive and glorious as they mzy be, a 
rounded and perfect Christian phi y, & rev- 
elation of God to man, so complete in its nature 
that on His side nothing is withheld that is in 
any way necessary for the comfort and salvation 
of our unhappy race. Yet such are the misun- 
derstandings between the different schools of the- 


picture. Fortu- 
nately for us, the side where it is brightest is also 
the most powerful, for, religiously speaking, we 
can quote the Grecian sage and say, “The hope 
of our country lies in our young men.” No 
great disaster can’ come upon our beloved faith 
while the spirit of its Founder is so strong as to 
push aside all minor differences of creed or ritu- 
al, form or ceremony, and bring the youth of our 
churches into combination for the purpose of 
propagating its divine i In the mean 
time it should be to us a source of unlimited 
are that the flower of our country’s man- 

ood is represented by such a body as the Young 

Christian Association. 


Men’s 
interesting group of sketches which we 
publish on page 104 has to do with one of the 





same 
when the seven deacons were added to the minis- 
try of the Church presented itself to the Associa- 
tion. While “ ting to men the Gospel of 
the ot MGA? Gunher debe Gems sak 

not be repudiated. In the early annals of 
the institution we read: “One cold, stormy night 
in the month of November, 1872, six young men 
of respectable stood in the hallway 
of the Bowery Y. M.C. A., as if fearing 
to leave this shelter. On them it was 


+r 


This i 
direction their duty lay. At first, by personally 


of great value to many unfortunates, who have 
gained fresh courage and energy wherewith to go 
on struggling difficulties. 


ployés expect, in such cases, transportation ex- 





classes by friendly counsel and influence, and the 
benefit of employers by securing them reliable 


ht sketch of any single branch of a great 
such pales ny bo able ‘ 
any 
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German universities 
sea ah gers 

t to our 
the truths of 
ing society 
neous mass by means and 
patient, sym) 
general on 
were the belek some Oe eee 
cities, to ve replied, pointing to his 
army, “There are our bricks.” The existence 
among us in a flourishing and condi- 
tion of such an institution as the Young Men’s 
Cartesian devectonen te 9 Sunes Sitar oe 

prophecies o in 

to the future of our copube” Wis tes poe 
men are thus no blight from can 





each member of works of moderate size, 


may find a readier market than more ambitious ‘ 
costlier 


Eastman Ji Arthur Quartley, and R. W. 

ep ean It is t to learn that the affairs 

society are & prosperous condition, al- 
membership is small in 


On page 118 we give a series of sketches from 


the illustrated ca of the Water-color Ex- 
hibition at the Academy of for which we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the officers of the 


while its effect has been to stimulate our artists 
to still higher achievements in this branch 
It is not many years since water-colors 
garded in this country almost 
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World an appoueianins as broad, as cultivated, 
and as li as that which they enjoy at home. 
At Goupil’s, for instance, the visitor who enters 
the attractive gallery in the rear of 
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the hospitable fire within, the only relief from 
the surrounding Without that gleam 
the picture would chill the blood. Yet the pow- 
er of the painting, the imaginative quality that 
in every part, make one turn to it again 
Sal again with @ thacation $00 strong te be te- 
sisted. The two tendocapts Oy Meskacey, "Bay 
makers” and “ Washer-women,” are 
specimens of this artist’s style; and “The Lazy 
will be appreciated by every one 
nom @ hard fate has compelled to forego “the 
sweetness of his _ rest,” and “rise before 
the light.” over a charming 
of Okialiva’s, Children Guarding a 
of Turkeys,” beautiful in color, and very 
og Soe Dupré, and Adare nae 
J ) a 
Detnen et a dick with o aotelt tn ber band. Both 
works attract close and admiring attention. We 
must not take leave of this pleasant gallery, to 
which we can not do justice within the scanty limits 


i 
q: 
: 


sents a squad of street boys, drawn up in a line, 
armed with sticks, brooms, and other handy sub- 
stitutes for guns or swords, and g a 
regular drill under the direction of their “ cap'n.” 
Se Sarre ee of them peioted 
from life. 
The sales-rooms up stairs are fitted up with 
ee eer nee 
under 


| 
‘ 
bf 


surroundings as those offered by the 
a private residence, In these rooms we find pic- 
tures by Géréme, Chlebowski, Ziem, Schreyer, 
Toulmouche, and other artists of note, before 
which we should delight to linger, and to which 
we may return at a future time. 

A short distance below Goupil’s the art gallery 


boats, fishermen’s ete. ; and two exquisite 
pictures of Venice, by full of light and col- 
or. Astrong by Jules Dupré deserves 
especial attention. It represents the banks of a 
stream bordered with pollard willows, beneath 
the shadow of which a man is floating in one of 
those clumsy-loo! boats which are always to 
be found on wthpes “i The 
picture is strong]: a een 
eae aeons ale of th arth Mr. Kohn ex- 
hibits also an exquisitely painted picture by A, 
Simonetti—a Turkish lady on a divan 


As with the Goupil Gallery, we must leave Mr. 
Kohn’s pleasant rooms without having examined 
a tenth part of the treasures displayed upon the 

and to the art rooms of Mr. Avery, 

also on Avenue, near Fourteenth Street. 
The collection of works is varied and attractive, 
Merle, Meyer 
Adan, and 


his is Merle’s “ Ferdinand and 

The together in the foreground, un- 

a title aed while Ariel in 

a w appears 

the clouds above the scene. Another large and im- 

portant picture is from the easel of P. C. Comte— 
The Young Duke of Guise Swearing V 


re Sates te this 
there is also a interesting 
by Bokelmann. it in ealiod “The Brokes bask 


ag es pega 
Paris Exhibition, disvlays great vigor of exe- 
cution and power of expression. The faces in 
the groups are strongly individualized, and no one 
repeats another. An amusing composition is C. 
Delort’s “Strolling Players Caught in a Snow- 
Storm.” ee 0 Senet a reas town. 
plo Rad gemtgreo lina uge wagon 
containing outfit, have in front of 
~ ths endlord to odes 
t.. He seems to be dubious 








THROWING OIL ON THE 
_ WATERS. 


THE eteving. incident en in Shetland a 
number of years ago. It was a beautiful 
es in midsummer. Nothing indicated a 
storm or any change in the settled weather which 
had prevailed for some time. All the fishing 
boats had gone to the far haaf. Suddenly, a lit- 
tle after midnight, a fierce gale sprung up and 
raged with unwonted fury, increasing as the 


most unusual at that season of the year. All the 
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string.” 


in circumstances of difficulty and danger. 
“What do think?” 1 whispered, as T kept 
sw the with my Ey 
“T don’t know what to think,” he answered. 


“She was a good boat, and were brave men 
and good seamen that her; but that is 
an awful sea to fight against. God be with 
them !” 


“There!” he said. “I thought I saw some- 
tohite like a sail, not the sea-foam. Don’t 
ok or it will kill these poor souls. Give me 
. Yes, yes; again I see it, Look !”— 
ioe shnated aloud now—“ I see her, sure enough. 
They are coming right on, and going to cut the 
string too, I do believe: a bold venture, but aw- 
fully risky, for the tide is still strong.” 
A few minutes more and we could all see the 
gallant little boat driving along before the gale, 
now lifted high on the crest of a huge wave, now 


carry her across; but every one knew perfectly 
well thet, ths, geet er natn 
there in the of that tideway. It was the 
of her fate. Five minutes more and she 
would be in safety, or never reach the shore. 
on she came, now plainly in view of every 


and splendidly handled, as we could see; on, 
on, and buried her bows in the raging tide as a 





they are casting out the livers; I can see the 
lioom on her track. Wisely thought of and well 


-done. It is their only chance in yon tideway.” 


And so indeed it was. We could distinctly 
see the men with eager hands thi out the 
crushed livers astern, to right, to left, all around, 
as though offering a propiti sacrifice to the 
sea-god; and the waves did not break on them 
then. A few minutes and then, amid 
tears of thankfulness and joy, “Safe! safe! thank 
God!” burst out on every side; and soon they 
reached the shore—those hardy fishermen—and 
were welcomed in a manner much easier to con- 
ceive than describe. 

The skipper had never left his post at the 
helm for nine long hours, during which he had 
fought out his brave battle for life with rare skill 
and nerve and endurance. And now, when he 
stepped on the beach and took up his little boy 
in his arms and kissed him, I did not think there 
was any thing unmanly in the big tears which 
coursed down his brown cheek. A little after. 
ward I said to him, “ You have had a terrible 
day, and at one time we scarcely thought ever to 
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see again. 

«Ay, terrible indeed,” he replied; “and we 
should never have reached the shore through yon 
raging sea and tide if it hadna been our cas 
out the livers—that smoothed the sea, and, wi 
God’s blessing, saved. us.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
FEBRUARY. 
Sunday, 9.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
Sunday, 16.—Sexagesima Sunday. 


Sunday, 
Monday, %—St. Matthias. 
Wednesday, 26.—Ash-W ednesday. 





Among the products of the multifarious activ- 
ity of the Rev. Dr. T. Ds Witt TaLmaae is the 
Laymen’s College of Brooklyn. The project of 
founding it was first suggested to him by an ed- 
itorial in a religious weekly of this city. Con- 
sulting with ite editors, he was urged to go for- 
ward, and without much money pledged for 

he opened the courses of instruction, and 
in students. It was quickly found that a 
great want was met. The college has now pass- 
ed out of his hands, and is under the charge of a 
board of trustees. Dr. Vaw Dyxs, of the Pres- 
b Church, Dr. IncERSOLL, of the Reform- 
Church, Dr. WayLanp Hovyt, of the Baptist 
Church, and Dr. Cuark, of the Methodist 
Charch, are the instructors. The Presbyterian 
ehurch at the corner of Clinton and Amity 
streets has been rented, and will, it is though 
be purchased and made the permanent home o: 
this school. 


The activity of the laity of the Christian 
Charch is one of the chief facts in the history 
of oar century. Roman Catholicism, in work- 


4 men’s clubs, journalists’ clubs, lawyers’ clubs, 
and associations of 


young men, is using 


this source of power as never before. The same 
activity of laymen is characteristic of Protest- 
antism. La ism, to take one instance, 


has been utilized most successfully ; it demands 
isely such training schools as the ‘“ Brook- 
yn Lay College and Biblical Institute.” - 

8) er ALVORD, of the Assembly of the State 
of New York, has so constituted the Committee 
on Internal Affairs, which has charge of the tem- 
perance question, as to give it a decided majority 
of temperance men. It is claimed that in its 
make-up the committee reflects the prevalent 


. Opinion of the House. If this be so, no relaxa- 


on of the present excise laws can be expected. 
Henry Vincent, Chartist orator, lecturer, 
—, and advocate of the separation of the 
hurch from the state, has away. He 
died at his home in London a few days only be- 
fore the coming in of the new year. It seems 
to record it, but it is a fact, that he was 
im and dealt with as a felon two years 
for his advocacy of the cause of the common 
of After his release in 1841 he 
himeelf to the extension of the suffrage. 
oe a orator was quickly recog- 
a all over During his lifetime he 
visited the United States, where he was listened 
to with great interest... His career, which ex- 
tended over half a century, resembled that of 
Guoros THomrsos, who has also lately died. 


The debts of Archbishop Purcetu are esti- 


mated to amount to $500, An assignment 
has been made by him of the diocesan other 
property held in his name, to T 


haves ook there has m depreciation, and the 
inevitable end—bankruptcy—has come. In un- 
dertaking to be the banker of his people ‘the 
bishop hus assumed risks which have been too 
much for him. 





The resignation by the Rev. Dr. W. Ives Bup- 
INGTON of the charge of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, has been ac- 
cepted. The acceptance was accompanied on 
the part of the omer with the strongest 
expressions of esteem for their pastor. He was 

made pastor emeritus, with a salary. Dr, 
Bupineton has seen this church, once on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn, grow to be one of the 
strongest in that city. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select a successor. ; 





. The reported increase of Roman Catholics in’ 
England for 1878 is 39 priests and 38 churches. 
The total number of priests is now 2175; of 
churches, 1386; of bishops and archbishops, 21. 
In Scotland there are 6 bishops, 272 priésts, and 
264 churches. 





The Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar went to Cy- 
prus in December, and while there paid a visit 


to the Greek archbishop, at eae, capital. 
He was received with cordiality, the bells 
of the Cathedral of St. John being rung as he 
ascended the stairs of the pal resi- 
dence. The letter of the Arch Canter- 











bury was presented to the Greek prelate, togeth- 
er with a document prepared and sent by the 
Pan-Anglican Synod. Offers were also made of 
assistance from England in the education of the 
Greek priests on the island. The archbishop 
expressed the hope that the friendly relations 
between the two Churches might be promoted 
by the presence of the English in Cyprus. He 
was himself anxious for a Church union. The 
offered help in education will be gladly received ; 
both books and money are greatly needed. - On! 

during the past fifteen ary ave the Greek 
Christians on the island had liberty to educate 
their children. 





A —— in the government of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the United States, which 
marks another step toward its complete organi- 
zation among us, has been made by the Congre- 
— of the Pro nda. -Romanism here has 
n tage by the Vatican as a missionary 
jurisdiction. The change consists of a “more 
ooo procedure in the trial of eeclesiastic- 
al offenders.”’ Each bishop is ordered to ap- 
point a commission or council of three priests, 
versed in cation law, for the trial of charges 
againstecclesiastics. Under the system hitherto 
es which has been summary, complaints 
ave been made of injustice, and appeals have 
frequently been carried to the Roman Curia. 








After a long and stormy conflict, the govern- 
ment of the Canton of Geneva appears to be on 
the point of entirely separating the Church from 
the state. The bill for this purpose was brought 
before the Grand Council on December 21, and is 
styled a “‘ Law for the Suppression of the Budget 
for Public Worship.” Its points are: 1. No im- 
movable property other than churches shall be 
held by religious bodies. 2. The clergy shall 
hereafter receive their pay neither from the state 
nor from the parishes. 3. The churches and paro- 
chial residences now standing are to be given 
‘over to the religious denomination which has a 
majority of members in the | ame The Cathe- 
drail Church of St. Peter, in Geneva, is excepted 
from this provision, and will remain the proper- 
v of the city. 4 The Grand Council may au- 
thorize the religious orders to establish them- 
selves in the canton. At present Geneva con- 
tains the State Church Protestants, the Free 
Church Protestants, Roman Catholics, Old Cath- 
Olics, and Freethinkers. The bill has been re- 
ferred by the Grand Council to a committee. 





Cardinal Ferrreri has been made by the Pope 
Secretary of Briefs, to d the deceased Car- 
dinal Asguini. The correspondént of the Lon- 
don Standard claims that all the great offices of 
the Vatican are now heid by Liberals, and that 
this fact has tly exci the Jesuit party. 
But then the rd is bent on showing that 
Leo XIII. and the Jesuits are at variance—an 
assertion which has not yet been proved. 

Cardinal Asqurnt had held the office of cardi- 
nal thirty-three years, having been appointed by 
Grecory XVI. His last office of Secretary of 
Briefs was given him in 1872 by Prus IX. 








The re-organization of primary school educa- 
tion contemplated by the government of Bel- 
gium wholly omits religion. The communal 
authorities will decide whether religious in- 
struction shall be allowed. According to the 
pocouees law, it must in any case be given either 

fore or after school-hours. The Liberal Asso- 


even — the purpose of the new law. 
hey say: ‘‘The commune, the province, and 
the state have no business with any dogmatic 
teaching. The priest can and should catechise 
in his church, and give his teaching to those 
alone who demand it; but it can not be permit- 
ted to the state to impose this teaching on any 
body, or even to lend the school-rooms to Cath- 
pe aro 2 a ministers.” The Bel- 
n bishops have issued a toral condemning 
the proposed law. 2 


The Church of Jesus, in Mexico, which is in 
form Episcopalian, has now over sixty congre- 
— and three bishops elect—Messrs. RiLzy, 

ERNANDEZ, and VauDgsPino. This Church is 
affiliated with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, which through its Mexican 
Commission advises and to some extent directs 
operations. It seems probable that before very 
— the three bishops elect will receive conse- 
cration at the hands of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops of the United States. 








The charities of New York are as manifold 
as the forms of suffering in this city. The 
corporatiqn, through the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction, disburses 
$1,000,000 yearly. and controls twenty-seven ‘in- 
stitutions, in which there is a constant popula- 
tion of 10,000 persons. The Commissioners of 
Emigration took charge in 1877 of 54,000 emi- 
grants; this was less than the average yearly 
numbér. The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor helps annually from 
10,000 to 13,000 families, at a cost of $25,000. 
There are in the city twenty hospitals, fifteen of 
them in possession of commodious buildings. 
Twenty-four dispensaries give medicines and 
medical aid to the poor. Of these, the New York 

pe yen has in twenty-eight years relieved 
Y 2,000,000 patients. There are nine orphan asy- 
lums, which have the care of several thousand 
children. The House of Refuge has been in ex- 
istence for fifty years, and has charge of an av- 
erage of 1000 boys and girls. The New York 
Juvenile Asylum cares for 1400 children a. 
The Children’s Aid Society expends over $200,000 
each year in schools and in sending children to 
homes in the West. As many as 30,000 children 
come under its care for longer or shorter periods 
every year. The Female Guardian Society and 
Home for the Friendless give help annually to 
about 5000 children, some for a short and others 
for a longer time. Besides, there are the mis- 
sions at the Five Points, the Howard Home in 
the Fourth Ward, the Wilson Industrial Schoo! 
in the Seventeenth Ward, the New York City 
Mission, the Prison Association, and many oth- 
ers. In all, New York has 300 charitable associ- 
ations. Much of the want which calle for relief 
comes of the fact that New York is a great sea- 
port, whither thousands of the world’s poor 
come, and have either no ability or no inclina- 
tion to go farther. More of it arises from an- 
other fact, viz., that there are in the city 9000 





places where liquor is solid to be drunk on the 
premises. 


ciation of Brussels have issued an address which . 
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CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


The House of Representatives at Washington 
passed the following bill, reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means by Mr. Fur. 
nwanpo Woop: 

.“ A bill to authorize the issue of certificates of 
deposit in aid of the refunding of the public 
debt. + ie) Sadat 
“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and direeted to 
issue, in exchange for lawful money of the United 
States that may. be presented for such exchange, 
certificates of deposit of the denomination of $10, 
bearing interest at the rate of three per centum per 
annum, and convertible at any time, with accrued 
interest, into the four per centum bonds described 
in the Refunding Act, and the money so received 
shall be applied only to the payment of the five- 
twenty bonds, in the mode prescribed by said act, 
and he is authorized to prescribe suitable rules 
and regulations in conformity with this act.” 
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INTEREST IN THE UNITED STATES DEBT. 
New Recrvrts To THE ARMY OF BLOATED Bonpuorpers. “Let us hear no more abont wiping out the Public Debt as with a Sponge” 
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STUDY—GIRL AND BOAT.—A. T. Brrouze. * 


SKETCHES FROM PICTURES IN THE WATER-COLOR EXBIBITION, NEW YORK ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—{Sxe Pace 110.] 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir there were any question in regard to the judicious 
expenditure of the contributions made to the New Or- 
jeans Howard Association during the prevalence of 
the yellow fever, all doubts must be dissipated by the 
simple, business-like report of the Association recent- 
ly published in the New Orleans Democrat. The sec- 
retary, Mr. F. B, Southmayd, gives a clear account of 
the work of the Howards, their receipts and expendi- 
ture, during the epidemic, and mentions with great mi- 
nuteneas the details showing to what use they put the 
money confided to their care. As soon as all hope 
was over that the fever would be of short duration 
the Howard Association of New Orleans opened their 
doors for the relief of the: destitute sick, and made 
public appeals for help. This was on August 17. Their 
appeal was promptly answered, and funds began to 
pour into their treasury. The following table of re- 
ceipts more clearly than eloquent words shows how 
generous was the response to the call from New Or- 
leans : 









ts. Uueehes SUsbesb cones een ms . 
hiladelphia ........ccccsccccceves S 
Boston San Sa Gk eae ls pale be Rises 26,704 29 
Chicago .........ceccecccecccsecces 23,024 60 
New ROGUES. ccnivnn cssecoeveurecs 22,220 80 
San Francisco. .........--sseesecee 20,675 00 
St. Tmale.......cccccccccccecessece 7,463 45 
Brooklyn........0.secee- evcececes 8,816 00 
PEE can cccctsnnvcccccescces 8,025 00 
Springfield, Massachusetts... . 8,050 00 
DIE cost aksncess 2,716 94 
Portland, Oregon....... 2,500 00 
Pitteburgh, Pennsylvan 2,925 00 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ...........- 2,148 45 
Indianapolis, Indiana..........-... 2,406 00 
Washington, D. C...........-.200+ 2,101 50 
Hartford, Connecticut.........-..- 1,861 50 
Cinclnmatl........cscccccccscsccces 1,513 50 
Savannah, Georgia..........-..-.- 1,500 00 
uffalo, eer Work:.......0.0..00 1,500 00 
Albany, New York............-+++ 1,500 00 
Columbas, Georgia ...........-+++ 1,362 10 
Louisville, Kentucky ......... 1,275 00 
Mobile, Alabama... . 1,146 30 
Galveston, Texas.... 1,050 00 
Richmond, Virginia. 1,035 00 
Charleston, South Carolina. 503 48 
Baltimore, Maryland............... 460 00 
Other parts of our country......... 117,807 52 
Liverpool and London............. 7,875 00 
Paris and France...........--..+++ 4,780 96 
TROVE ain 0s. d0 ss npewecoveccecese 0 __1,009 13 
Total........ wees eee. $883,449 93 


New Orleans was divided into twenty districts; the 
working force of the Association was 125 men, physi- 
cians and members, whose whole time was given to 
the sick and suffering. ‘The total number of patients 
cared for by.the Howards in New Orleans during the 
seventy-one days of the pestilence, from August 17 to 
Octeber 26, was 22,244. This does not include all the 
cases occurring in the city, but only those cared for by 
the Howards. As some members only reported the 
first case in many families where there were several 
cases, the total probably did not fall short of 24,000, 
The number of cases attended outside the city was 
11,750, making the whole number of patients tended 
by the Howards 95,750. In addition fully 60,000 des- 
titute persons were relieved by them during the epi- 
demic. The report gives in detail the uses to which 
all the money and supplies were put, the exact amounts 
expended for every thing, and to what purposes the 
balance remaining has been applied, showing plainly 
that the noble work of relief was well organized and 
judiciously managed. , 

were the embers of the Broadway fire, near 
Grand Street, dead before another great conflagration 
occurred in a business centre. The scene of destruc- 
tion was chiefly in Worth and Thomas streets, destroy- 
ing several large wholesale dry-goods stores, involving 
8 loss of property estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. The flames spread with wonderful rapid- 
ity, and great fears were entertained lest a very general 
conflagration would occur. Fortunately the night was 
comparatively calm, and at length the flames were con- 
trolled by the energetic efforts of the brave firemen. 





During the recent extreme cold weather two enor- 
mous icicles, each weighing some three or four hun- 
dred pounds, were formed on the roof of the Post-office 
by the freezing of the condensed vapor from the steam- 
escape nozzles. These masses hung from the inner 
walls over the rotunda, and about seventy feet above 
the glass roof. When the weather became mild, fears 
were entertained that they might fall; eo it was 
thought wise to remove them, and nooses of rope 
were slipped over them, they were broken off, lifted 
upon the dome, chopped to pieces, and thrown down 
into safer places. 





A report comes all the way from Ceylon that two 
little boys have found a sapphire weighing two pounds, 
If the report be true, this is the largest sapphire ever 
found, and its value is estimated at $50,000. In old 
times Ceylon was famous for its gems, and none were 
more highly esteemed by the ancient Romans than the 
sapphire. 





Some curious incidents happen in the New York 
Post-office. A short time ago a letter came from Ire- 
land addressed to ‘‘ My Mother, New York, America.” 
Of course it was supposed it must be sent to the dead- 
letter office; but on the day of its arrival a woman 
inquired at the general delivery window for a letter 
from “her son.” The coincidence attracted the atten- 
tion of the official in charge of the deciphering bureau. 
Inquiry showed that the son of the woman lived in the 
town whose name was postmarked on the letter. Aft- 
er various inquiries the letter was given to the woman, 
with the proviso that she should open it there; and it 
was found to be from her son, and designed for her. 


The Cincinnati College of Music has organized a 
department of elocution, which is meeting with great 
success. About sixty pupils, varying in age from 
eight to forty years, commenced with the first quarter. 
The chief aim is to teach the pupils, particularly chil- 
dren, the physiological and artistic use of their respir- 
atory and vocal organs. 





Reports have been received of a great disaster which 
occurred near Philippopolis, Turkey. A railway train, 
on which were a large number of Russian troops, fell 
into the river Arda in consequence of the breaking of 
a bridge. It is stated that 200 men and several officers 
were drowned. 





Foreign papers heve much to say about the use of 
sulphur in.diphtheria,.and ite remarkable efficacy. 
Perhaps its value is exaggerated; but have physicians 
in this country tried it? There seems to be a general 
impression that they have not. An English physician 
states that he has used milk of sulphur for infants, 
and flowers of sulphur for elder children and for adults, 





with much snecess. The sulphur was brought to a 
creamy consistence with glycerine, and he gave as a 
dose a al or more, according to age, three 
or four times a day, and made application of the mix- 
ture to the nostrils with a sponge. 


A new postage-stamp has been ordered by the Post- 
office Department, to be used on letters not prepaid. 
Under the new regulation a letter not prepaid is sent 
to the postmaster at the office of its designation with 
this stamp upon it. The postmaster is then charged 


prepay their letters. 


Care and precaution in regard to exposure to con- 
tagion are widely different from excitement and alarm 
concerning prevailing diseases—just as different as 
wisdom is from folly. While there is reason to believe 
that the scarlet fever is diminishing in this city, pre- 
cautions should not diminish. For the benefit of our 
readers we clip from the New York Tribune some di- 
rections about the treatment of scarlet fever which 
are worth remembering : 


sible to so isolate a patient and disinfect the air of the 
house that the disease may be promptly held and ex- 
tinguished. A child by it should be removed 
into a chamber from which the carpet and all other 
woolen articles have been removed. He and his at- 





A Western school journal contains some excellent 
suggestions in regard to the influence upon the man- 
ners of pupils exerted by the “‘ daily walk and conver- 
sation” of the teacher. It should always be remem- 
bered that the child is an unconscious copyist. An 
irritable and dictatorial tone of voice, and the habit of 
continual fault-finding, will often arouse a feeling of 
ill humor in a whole school. A command should nev- 
er be given when o request will answer the purpose. 
Deserved commendation should be promptly and 
frankly given, showing the pupil that we are as ready 
to praise as to blame. Any courtesy ofa child should 
be scrupulously acknowledged. At the proper time, 
necessary questions should be civilly answered. De- 
nials shonld not be made more disagreeable by rude- 
ness, The careful politeness of the teacher will meet 


home life. Reproof should be dignified, free from 


ful good order is as 
pliance with rule (while under the immediate eye of 
authority) which seeks every opportunity for outbreak 
at the removal of espionage. 





During the month of December no less than 7000 
turkeys were sent from Canada to London, “ with- 
out,” remarks the Court Circular, “the aid of the re- 
frigerator, and they arrived in excellent order.” ‘This 
trade in turkeys has sprung into existence within the 
past two years, and it is expected that 50,000 will be 
sent to London next season. 





People who live in large cities feel that ice in sum- 
mer is not only a luxury, but almost a necessity. They 
scarcely could get along comfortably without it. In 
the country, for many reasons, it is not so much a ne- 
cessity, yet it is a luxury which is often most desirable, 
but frequently unattainable. Now is the time for peo- 
ple in the country to provide themselves with ice. It 
is really a very simple task to make a small ice-house 
and to cut and pack closely with plenty of sawdust ice 
enough to abundantly supply a family. Any farmer 
can have this done with little expense and trouble. 
An expensive ice-house is unnecessary. Ice may be 
kept in any water-proof shed if it is well protected 
from the air by sawdust or straw closely packed 
about it. 
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And beautiful, and ? 
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The publishers are keeping their “Library of] ‘The promise of the publishers, that only works of a 
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was promised for it, and are presenting a series | able morals, will be admitted to the series, is being 
which is drawing upon poo the best literary | conscientiously fulfilled.—San Francisco Post. 
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1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perr. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
A of considerable strength and originality.— | - Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures that in- 
Poeders: Advocate, N. Y. terest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 
2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is | One of its minor merits is a knack of crystallizing 
fall of life and humor.—Jndependent, N, Y. a thought in its most compact form.—JN. F¥. Sun, 


8 MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Auma Catpur. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Among the best. of the more modern novels that | wnconventionality distinguishes the conduct of the 

have attempted to depict American life. A pleasing! plot-—Satwrday Evening Gazette, 











4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


In this story grace and delicacy are blended with viv-; Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
idness and force. Evening Gazette, Boston. | of American tiction.—Rochester Express, 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Ite pictures of Southern life since the war are ad-| This story is sprightly and clever, and will fully in- 
mirably well done.—Lowisville Courier-Journal, terest the reader.— Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Matrtpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


It is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of| A story of Irish life, told with much animation and 
the most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. skill.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crara Fraxcis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Anything more natural and picturesque has not| A fresh and sparkling story of foreign life in Paris, 
been written for a long time.—N. Y. Hepress. London, and Dresden.—Baltimore Gazette. 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Written with more than ordinary power and effec- | 
tiveness. —Philadelphia Item, with cntertpiing dialogue.— Albany 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By Suerwoop Bonner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


One of the most original, brilliant, and natural} It is the American story of the day par excellence. 
novels of the day.—Portland Press, —Boston Transcript. 


10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. A Novel. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. 8yo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 
A beantifal and varied picture of New England life. | It has a very interesting plot and a healthfal moral. 
—J., Y. Mail. *** Lively and spirited.—Albany Press, 


11, THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for Young Old Folks and Old Young 
Folks. By Wit11am M. Baxer. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
A brisk, lively story of adventure, well told and | A very spirited and readable description of life in 
readable.— Boston Traveller. Texas.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colonial Days. By Samuzn Apams Draxz. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


romance of the period of the English { use as this, and we may say without hesitation that 
mschenangeetmceentenit' te rebees tee lottantee Mr. Drake bas made uncommon good use of them in 
which the Revolution and the change from the rule | this work, the scene of which is naturally in Boston, 
of the Stnarts to that of William and Mary had upon | then the centre and metropolis of the British empire 
colonial life. The period is rich in materials for such | in America.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Filled with striking situations. * * * It is also spiced 
Press. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH MEN OF Lavvens. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 

The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wituiam Bracx.—Hume. By Pro- 
ag Hoxt.ey. er? wf J. A. Syuonps, — 

Sir Walter Scott. By Herron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J.C. Feather tone Johnson. 
By Lasix Steruzn. 

IL. 
res Fc age GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
Ate t and Botanist. By Samurt. 
Suu of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 
in be ely ” ahi” Character,” &e. With 


Ill. 
—, S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, English Syn- 
es Explai in Alphabetical Order, With 
Gopioas Hlustrations and mp! wn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 


Cloth, $2 50, IV. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuazies 
Lams, 8&mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vv. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways: 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. v1. 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH nt, bw ang geen By Mrs. 


Hewew 8S. Conant, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. a 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 

ent ye History of England, from 

w electrotype ere pe rinted from the Last Enz- 

Tish Rdition. Povo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 

Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets, Vit 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 


of an Indi igo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, . 


10 cents, 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of 2 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grart- 
TAN Gaanr. ato, er 15 cents. 


THE IRISH BAR: a Ae Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench "aud Bar of 
— By J. Ropxzriox O'Fianaean. 4to, Paper, 

cen 


xr. 
THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuagtorre M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, xm 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
oe narrating the Histoty of Englaud. Edited 
Crutenton. 8 volumes. 
. Early England.. By F. Yorx-Powsrtt. 
* Eng and a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
* Louisa Crmiduton. 
8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By Jauxs Row .ey. 
4 The Tadors and the Reformation, 1485-1608. 
_ By M. Castanton. 
5. an againat Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
By M. Coxperr. 
6. "The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1734. 
By James Row.ey, 
%. =e dnring the American and Europeat 
Wars, 1765-1820, By O, W. Tancoox. 
8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 
ine. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*," These pron > are in Paper, except where otherwise 


Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
AMURL Apams Draxe. % cents. 


An International Episode. By Henrx James, Jr. W 
cenis. 


Man and Wife. By Winatr Cottins. 15 cents, 


bart _ of Wakefield. “By Oxtver GoLpsmitH. 2 


Macleod of Dare. By Wiit1am Brack. 12mé, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, ab Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuarztorre Brontit. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwagp Buiwer 
(Lord Lytton). 15 conte, 


+ Our Professor. By Mrs. EB] . Lexa Linton. 15 cents. 


a Carmichael'’s Will and other. Christmas Stories, 

By Mary Crott Hay, F. W. Ropmsox, and Justin 
‘Cartiy. 15 cents. 

The Sorrow of a Secret. “By Many Cecm.Hay. 15 
cents, 

‘Twas in Rage pay eal By Watrer Besant and 
James Rioz. 

Elinor Dryden. By Karuanore 8. Maocquorp. 20 cts. 

Light and Shade. By Caar.orre G. O'Barex. 10 cts. 

Love’s Crosses. By F. E.M.Norrey. 15 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 cents. 

Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Mies Brivpox, 15 cts. 

Daisy Miller. By Henny James, Jr. 20 cents. 


oe” Hanrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 


, works by mail, postage propaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea” Harree’s Cataroeun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 
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THE 83 CENTS GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA—OR, THE U. 8. SENATE’S INFLICTION. 








ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


a official examination and rt on baking 
Baki one ~_—— Health shows the RO mA 

to be free from alum or any other 
injurious whe erheny 


t is a pure gra oreee of tartar powder, always 
uniform and full Srengt e / 


It costs a trifle ay >. pound, but is cheaper in 
the end, as it goes further, and saves health. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use 
one of ouf RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
50 CENTS, 


HODGMAN & CoO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


27 Maiden Lane, New York. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 


By W. Pemsroxe Ferriner. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VoL, | 


The Volumes sold separately. 











Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Hoiland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


52” Kither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


-HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
.  Withont 


a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pempnoxe Feremce. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














FLORILINE. 


66 aaa —FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly ly cleanses partially maa teeth yo all para- 
si or ny EY bering them pearly 
white, imp: g a del deal breqrumon ta © the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors pave J froma foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and ania, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 





© 
Isa composition of the purest and choicest in- 


gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, bard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and; 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








GORHAM MFG, CO., 


Silversmiths, 


Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 
fine, of the highest character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

For sale by all first-class Jewellers 


| throughout the United States. 


Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 
Wholesale, No. 37 Union Square. 





WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors, 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
‘“‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only. 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


xrNw Ta - , WORLD 


CHILLS &FEVER 


















59 Maiden 


‘SMOKE ¢ CUBEBS, 
THT] MARSHALL'S PREPARED. CUBEBS 


A SURE,REMEDY _ 
For Oatarrh, Cold in the Head, 
Asthma, 


all Diseases of the 


JAMES B. “HORN ER, 


Rene New’ ee regee 4 apd S.A. 













Especially recomm 


BENSON'S CAPONE 


POROUS PLASTERS, a 


The Proprietors were awarded the Highest ond coly Seate ree 
— Plasters at both the Centennial and Paris ein 
t on common Porous Plasters; acts quicker and 0 and more som 
folly, Ask Ask any physician about them. 


THEY SOOTHE, COMFORT, STRENETHEN, CURE! 


Where other BACK al fail. =: pon convenient and pleasant to wear. 
recommended for tae ane ine. Sold by Paver 
Complaints, and eae by all I'Draggists enter Boe that 





ey are wonderful, 











NEW EDITION Now READY! 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 





The only original and complete account of Stanley's wonderful exploretion. of the great 
African Lakes and the River Congo, from its source to the Atlantic, told. by ‘himself, is copy- 
righted and published by Harper & Broruers, by special arrangement with the-author, and is sold 
through Canvassers only,’ It is printed in two magnificent volumes, 
Stanley’s own sketches, and will be found to be the most popular ies ¥, i Year. 


illustrated from 





NOTICES OF 


The crowning glory of Stanley’s great march from 
sea to sea across the;continent of Africa, was the 
‘achievement of the grand object which he set out to 
-accomplish. * * * Stanley alone of all African trayel- 
lers has accomplished the object of his ambition ; 
and thie two volumes now before us are not only the 
record of daring and heroic endurance, but_of brill- 
iant and complete success. In justice to the explorer, 
it must be added that the success was owing to his 
personal abilities as an organizer and a. leader, * * * 
No summary of this remarkable journey, ~- ss 
justice ‘to’.the, fascinating volumes in which: Stanley 
. records his experience. His work has all the absorb- 
ing interest of romance.—N. ¥. Titnes. 

Mr, Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 
“mystery of African geography. *,* * He has opened 
up a perfectly virgin region, never ‘before, so far ag 
known, visited by a white man.—London Times. 

It is one of the most thrilling and vivid books of 
travel ever written.—Springfield 
. The book, in fact, is the most vivid panorama of 
vicissitudes, of adventure, and of scenery which the 
pen of a traveller has ever sketched. * * * We have 
had marvellous tales of travel and adventare. many 
times: before. What we have never had x a 
narrative of unparalleled enterprise written 
explorer of unbounded versatility.— World, (eee. | 


phia Item. : aeser 3 


‘enthusiasm, are prodigious, ~ 





THE PRESS. ringipet ded ee As 
Stanley’s marvellons | march from. the 
Atlantic Ocean stands without a. 






He is a typical explorer. He has 
venture. He loves peril,. His wi 


excellent. Accustomed Owe no 
man anything, to toil, travel fighting, it would be 
singular if he were not brave, adventurous, and in- 
dependent. And all these qualities are heightened 
and infused with a kind of romantic’ interest by 
the quality we call dash. * * * Mr. Stanley set out 


to solve three problems geography of 
the unity of the Victoria. za, the outlet of Tan- 
gapyika, apd. the destination of .the river. Lualaba 
discovered by Livingstone, . All of tl problems 
and many minor ones. he, ntly: solyed. — 
N. ¥. World. « She - 
Such a series of extraordinary i 





His work, apart from its. value ee aot geo 
graphical pes yy to found. to possess an in- 
an | tenant net exapaceey it the literatore of modern travel. 
—N. ¥. Tribune 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Frawxuiy. Souiin: New Yall 








: 186 beau egret, invaluable to every 

one having a orden tlle’ : plicants ericlosing 

10 cents. Stasoenetes i free. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


P.O. Box 4129. 84 Barclay St., N.Y. City. 
A GREAT OFFER FOR 
THIS MONTH!!! 





We will a THIS MONTH of 100 

PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAO INARY. 

LOW prices SPLENDID ORGANS 

2 3-5 sets of 5, 3 sets with Sub 

and Coupler $85, 2 sets 5, 1 set oy ted 1 
¢4 EWwoop 


set $40.. 7. Octave all 

1 = 

138° areas ey ears. eke 
ro nk ae at half price. mOeAUE rate & 
14th Precenny New York. . : 


Every Man 


Printer! 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND ND NETTING, 














WM. E. HOOPER. & ‘2 SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
la lel 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Detwsen 5 Fulton St. and Burl Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and 


a) $ PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S. MAGAZINE, One Year seeeeves 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, ~~“ “ ..eceess " > 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 8 Rete OO 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........:. pbacceeBiecens 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year............c.+. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Razar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Mespbecr for yaee and De- 
cember of each year, 


Subscriptions will be the Num- 
ber, of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
tiber other- 


of order, except in ‘cases where. the’ 
wise directs. 


Remittanges should. be made by: Post -omice 
Money @rger or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, - 
< - Franxu' Squass, New Yorx. 





them advantageous 
' A limited number of suit- 
able eme be inserted at the following 
rates: in the’ ¥, Ontside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2.00 a linc. In the Bazan, $1.00 a line. 
Cuts and Display « 
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NATIVE CAMP-FOLLOWERS LOOTING THE AFGHAN CAMP AT FORT ALI-MUSJEED. 
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6. “ MueGama CHuDDEE KIssep A Few.” 


: 
4 
2. “ ALL OF A ONCE A LOVELY Mam.” 
% Saturday month, the two, arrayed, “Soft as a doe gazelle’s her eyes, 
A DOLEFUL TALE. Went to the shrine to show devotion ; Hands and her feet are trim and tender, 
All of a once,a lovely maid Neck like a dove’s in > and size, 
4 PART I. Gave them a strange emotion. Waist as a panther, slender. 
; Listen awhile, a tale I tell, Billika Bucher chased her thence, “Tell me, 0 Fuhr? thus he — 
" List to a tale of sad disaster ; Caught her, and, oh! would fain ‘detain her; “Father of 
f How the catastrophes befell Shikkamy Shaster showed more seuse— Tell me a whom does she reside ? 
; Muggama Chuddee Shaster. Hear what he did to gain her: Who can have such a daughter ?” 
* Built in a shady grove divine, t to the shrine he went, Idol of idols answered: “ 
Close to a tank of weedy water, Folding his arms in true contrition, Go to her uncle, lone relation, 
Stands the big idol’s holy shrine— Double his homely form he bent. Make your salam. His name is Jo, 
| Idol of hope and slaughter. This was his odd petition: Washing, his occupation, 
£ Shikkamy Shaster’s form was stout, 


Shikkamy Shaster, lumpy, dumpy ; 
E None had a piety more devout, 
' None had a leg so stumpy. 


Many a year his friend had been 
Billike Bucher, lengthy, lanky ; 

Never a funnier face was seen, 
Never a leg so lanky. - 





“Father, beside this holy place, 

Hear what a maid I saw before me. 
Oh, such a facet Such easy 

Brought a queer feeling o’er me! 


“Thick as a thunder-cloud her hair, 
Curved is her nose as curves a ot’s, 

Round as a moon her face, and 
Fair with a tinge of carrots; 
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Washerman, ev soapy, suddy. 
This is the name by which she’s Rie 
Beautiful Muggama Chuddee.” 


Shikkamy Shaster made reply: 
“Pathe, gil tm ooent : martyr, 

Marry to me, and 
Promise my head in bacsee.” 


hope and sportive slaughter— | 





Often he bowed as thus he vowed; 


PART It. 


Quickly a month had passed away— 
Pleasure had made it pass the faster; 

Happy the man who claimed to-day 
Muggama Chuddee Shaster. 


Shikkamy Shaster’s wedding day! 
Never a day had-shone so sunny. 

Ready they stand to start away, 
Feeling a wee bit funny. 


Bidding adieu to all she knew, 
Sadly to * + ugly y nunky, 
M Chuddee kissed a few; 
ikkamy felt too funky. 





























4, “ WaSHERMAN, NUNKY, SOAPY, SUDDY.” 
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8, “Surexamy’s Ass wrrn Fear was wip.” 
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10. “Bria BucHEer TOOK HIS LEAVE.” 


Nobly the steed he sits astride, 
Billika next, and friendly peasants ; 

-Merrily last of all the bride, 
Bringing the wedding presents. 


Ha thus the miles 
as they 
Gayly ata goyte Ae 


iit ta chad 

Smiled with a face of ecarlet plaster 

Shikkamy’s ase with fear was wild, 
hice aae,. 


Pious he always was and 

Sur¢gly the vow. was sat oo LPO ! 

No.; for he-felt the sheath of wood, 
Hoping the blade was rotten. 











“Oh! what a sinful wight-am I! 
Idol of idols, high and haughty, 

How can I tell a fearful lie? 
How can I be so naughty?” 


Thus in his mind he seemed to say; 
Then to his pair of glad companions : 
“T to the idol wish to pray, 
Rest you beneath the banyans.” 


Grimly he mpl amy bled, 
Straight to tem; ambly stam 
Grimly the holy place adored, 


Chopped. off his head, and tumbled. 


After a while his wife, alarmed, 
Muggama Chuddee, face of fairies, 

Said to her friend, “He can’t be harmed ; 
Terribly long his prayer is, 


Billika Bucher, say I grieve; 

Run to the temple tly, sprightly. ss 
Billika Bucher took his leave, 

Bidding. adieu. politely. 
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14, “Tats was HIS ANSWER: 


There she. remained. But wond’ring, he, 


Ever intrepid, ever dreadless, 
Found his old friend in pieces three— 
Bodiless, hatless, headless. 


“Nobody could believe that he 
Could ever be so holy, lowly, 

Thus to obey the god’s decree, 
_He! such a rolly-poly! 


“Every soul will think I planned, 
Cruelly planned a bad transaction ; 

Better to die than bear the brand, 
Brand of an evil action.” 


’ Thus did he speak, his sabre drew, 


Dealt his neck a blow so bloody; 
Such that he fell in pieces two, 
Calling to Muggama Chuddee. 


M Chuddee long had sat, 
t. for a long, long while in wonder, 
Wondering what the two were at, 
Vexed to be thus asunder. 








‘Take THEIR Heaps.’” 


Straight to the shrine she strode alone; 


There the sight doubly worked her wonder: 


Billika Bucher fallen prone, 
Shikkamy Shaster under. 


Sadly she heaved her sweetest sigh, 
Spake to herself in lovely languor: 
“Every soul will think that I 
Slew them in hate or anger. 


“Think of the“female tongues let loose. 
Jimminy ! what will they be saying? 

Better than hear their bold abuse, 
Better myself be slaying.” 


Placing her neck the swords between, 
Ready she stood her head to sever. 

Suddenly such a sight was seen, 
Such as afore was never. 


Idol of idols, feared of men, 
Down from his holy seat descended, 
Struck to the ground the swords, and then 
Highly the girl commended. 








15 “Don’t you rovcn Muecama Cuuppes.’” 








12. “REaDY SHE stoop HER Hap 70 SEVER.” 





16. EaGERLY BOTH ARE HEAVING, HAULING,” 
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“ Girl, I am amply pleased, and soon 

Favor will have, and surely show it; 
Muggama Chuddee, ask a boon— 
Ask, that. I may bestow it.” 


Chuddee, widowed bride, 
Gladly replied: “0 holy master! 
If you are really satisfied, 
Give me my Shikkamy Shaster!” 


This was his answer: “Take their heads, 
Join to his trunk each knobby noddle; 

Quickly they'll leave their stony beds, 
Quickly begin to toddle.” 


Muggama Chuddee, pleased, arose, 
Rose in a state.of hurry, flurry— 

Hurry from which began her woes, 
Trouble, and endless worry. 


Whether through haste, or fun, or funk, 
Thus she contrived new men.to model, 

Joining to Shikkamy Shaster’s trunk 
Billika Bucher’s noddle! 


Shikkamy Shaster’s head devout 
Billika’s slender carcass carried. 

Now came an awful ugly doubt— 
Which of the two was married? 





Each of the voices coaxing cried, 
“Muggama Chuddee, rosy, ruddy !” 
Angrily each his friend defied : 
“Don’t you touch Muggama Chuddee.” 


Here is a scene of endless shame; 
Here is a scene of sad disaster ; 

Solemnly both have vowed to claim 
Muggama Chuddee Shaster. 


Eagerly both have seized an arm, 
Eagerly both are heaving; hauling ; 
Muggama Chuddee, all alarm, 
Set up a squeaky squalling. 


Here is an end. My tale is o’er. 
Still are the rivals heaving, hauling ; 
Muggama Chuddee’s arms are sore, 
Sore is her throat with squalling. 


Verily naught remains to tell, 
Told is a tale of sad disaster: 

How the catastrophes befell 
Muggama Chuddee Shaster. 





TEN DAYS IN LOVE. 


Ir was a cold night in January. People were 
hurrying along through the blinding snow-storm, 
battling with the wind that howled and moaned 
out by turns its story of woe. 

Hugh Remington and his friend Williams, glad 
to be out of the storm, had settled themselves in 
gown and slippers for a quiet evening at home. 
The shutters were closed and the curtains drawn, 
and on either side of the hearth was placed the 
favorite chair of each. These friends had lived 
together in their bachelor quarters for more than 
twe years. Every thing in the apartment showed 
refined taste and wealth. Some said that it all 
belonged to Hugh, and that he made it a home 
for his friend. No one, however, knew this to be 
true. Hugh was quiet and reserved, seldom spoke 
of his affairs to any one, never laid any special 
claim to any thing, but allowed it to appear that 
all things were equally shared. After the even- 
ing papers had been read and discussed, the two 
sat talking of days gone by, of little episodes in 
their lives. Hugh was in a talking mood, and had 
told several good stories of his past life; stopping 

suddenly, he exclaimed : 
“ Did I ever tell you of my love for the widow ?” 
“No,” replied Williams. ‘ Let’s have it.” 
“Well,” said Hugh, taking another cigar, and 
looking very serious as he leaned back in his 
great easy-chair, “I met her in Paris.” 

“Met who?” 

“Oh, never mind who. Be content that I am 
telling you the story, and don’t ask for names. I 


thought of her ag ‘ the widow.’ It is a sufficient 
title.” 

“ Well, I won’t interrupt. Go on.” 

So Hugh continued : 


“T was calling upon my old friend Mrs. Lee, 
and while waiting for the servant to take her my 
card, an odd piece of bric-d-brac standing in the 
corner of the room attracted my attention. I 
got up and went over to examine it. While thus 
engaged, the door opened. I turned, thinking 
that it was Mrs. Lee, when, oh! what a beauty 
met my sight!—so small that she looked like 
a child, large deep blue eyes that came out from 
under a mass of light golden curls, a small nose, 
and a rose-bud of a mouth. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, and I thought, as I looked at 
her, that I had never seen a more beautiful pic- 
ture. She didn’t see me until I made a slight 
movement, which startled her. Coming forward, 
I said, 

“*T frightened you, did I not?” 

“Yes; I was not aware that there was any 
one in the room. You are waiting for Mrs. Lee ” 
And she gave me the sweetest of smiles, showing 
a most perfect row of teeth. 

‘Before I could answer, Mrs. Lee appeared, 
and introduced us. Mrs. was ma Mrs. 
Lee a short visit prior to her departure for Amer- 
ica. I was glad of that, as I should then have 





the gp of seeing her again. 
“ 7 





We and I was thankful in my in- 
partes a ae akar vote tail, and an ts fel 
to my lot to cheer them. So weeks passed, 
until the time came for the departure of Mrs. 
Lee’s friend. 

Rake betes omneg Soe, 

in 

found that the widow was to return in ten days, 
I began to think that my duty called me back to 
my business. Sp ees Sees & Some 
important it seemed to me 

Sr De von knoetat ony annie on the 15th ?” 
the widow asked me, one her dove-like 


way. - 

x <Noone but myself? I answered. ‘ Business 
has called me sooner than I expected.’ 
lightful ! from the widow; while 
Mrs. Lee exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. I am 


so glad! I couldn’t —_ the - my — 
ing entirely you others 
toon best Se eee care of her.’ 
“We then began to make our Mrs, —— 


intended making a visit of a few days to some 
friends in London. I was going direct to Liver- 
pool. Mrs. Lee and I drove down to see our 
friend off, and I looked forward to the pleasure 
of meeting her on board the steamer. My last 
days in Paris were spent in saying ‘ good-by’ to 
old 4 friends, and buying presents for sister Nell 


and the children. I got nouveauté that I 
could find, and felt well with my selec- 
tion. At last I was on steamer, and stood 


looking at the ship move away. By my side was 
the widow, and I thought that I had never seen 
her look so lovely. _ I exulted in the 

that she knew no one on board. J was her only 
friend, 


“<T haven’t slept at all,’ she said, in a fretful, 
childish way, which I thought oe. ‘Such 
a noise all night,’ she continued, ‘I could not get 
to sleep; and the smells are simply dreadful: I 
must have another room. I'd rather sit up here 
all night than sleep in that horrid place re. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Remington, if you asked the 
captain or somebody, he would give me another 
state-room ?’ and her big eyes looked inquiringly 
into mine. — : 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘I will go at once and 
see about it, and if there is no other, you shall 
change with me. Take my room, which is a good 
one, and as I don’t mind either noise or smells, 
your room will suit me well en bby 

Here Hugh leaned over his chair to knock the 
ashes off his cigar, and said to his friend: “I 
must have had it. pretty bad—eh, Williams ?—to 
have said that, for you know that I can’t endure 


every thing when under the influence of those 
eyes, and when she exclaimed, ‘Oh no; I couldn’t 
let you do that,’ I felt that my fate was sealed, 
and that I should take the noise and the smells. 

“The next. thing I discovered was that ‘my 
lady had no sea'chair. There was only one left, 
and that had been spoken for; but I paid double 
the amount, and the chair was mine. 

“*You are so kind, Mr. Remington,’ she said. 
‘I don’t know what I should have done without 
you. Iam not fit to travel alone,’ she added, in 
childish tones. 

“T longed to press her to my heart and tell of 
my love; and if she would but let me, it would be 
the joy of my life to care for her. I looked all 
this; Iam sure I did. But there were too many 
pare Soees Some tospeak. She sat with her 

ds folded in her lap, and looked divinely un- 
conscious. 

“ The third day out the weather became bitter- 


ly cold. 

“*T am almost frozen,’ said Mrs. ——. ‘ What 
shallI do? I have nothing to wrap around me, 
and shall have to stay below, and, oh dear! it is 
so uncomfortable there!’ The face turned up to 
mine was that of a spoiled child. 

“Now I had a fine English rug, which I had 
used at night, for you know every thing at sea is 
so horribly damp. It had been a comfort 
to me, and I knew that I should miss But what 
ofthat? I couldn’t see the woman I loved suffer. 
So I got it, and tucked her all up in it. Her de- 
licious smile repaid me for the sacrifice. 

“*Oh, how nice !’ she said, as she put her hands 
remedy deen. ‘It seems to me, Mr. Rem- 

that you have every thing to make one 
comfortable. I never heard of such a man. I 
am so glad that I came under your care !’ 

“I was so love-stricken that I did not reflect 
upon her apparent unconsciousness of the fact 
that I had deprived myself of these comforts in 
order that she should be made comfortable. She 
seemed to take it for granted that I was a sort of 
travelling mi , with extra wraps, state- 
rooms, chairs, and any thing else that one might 
need ; and I was such a slave to her fuscinations 
that, had she asked me to do the impossible, I 
should have atvempted it. 

“Every day I had it upon my lips to tell her of 
my love. Each day courage forsook me. We 
walked the deck day after day. She would put 
her little soft hand on my arm in the most con- 
fiding way, look up from under her curls, 
her low, sweet laugh, and ask the most chilaich, 
innocent questions. 

“We were walking this way on the sixth day 
out. I had carefully rehearsed my part, and was 





about to tell my story. Her conversation seemed 
to lead to it, for she said, 





either a bad odor or a Joud noise. But I forgot . 


“You will come to see me when you are in New 
York, won't yon Mr. Remington ?” 
othing,’ 


ity to speak to her, and when I 
(without the veil, for it 
tom) she was surrounded 
I had no chance that day, nor 
her to myself, I tried to think of something 
I could do 8 
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yes sparkled. 


“* Yes, indeed,’ she said. ‘Nothing could be 


‘more delightful than to get a glimpse of Paris 


while at sea.’ 

“T went below and got all my pretty nouveau- 
tés, and brought them up to her. Placing a 
chair in a quiet corner, and well hid from. the 
other people, then drawing mine up beside her, I 
began showing one by one my col! of odd 
things. : 

“* Where did you get 


the other, ; 
“I knew Nell’s taste, and had searched for some- 


th eer arene meeaee erteass Sea wiant 
I : But Nell and every thing were for- 
gotten this bewitching creature by my side, 


and when she made a move to take them off, I said, 
laughingly, of -course, ‘Oh, don’t disturb them ; 
they look i 


high glee. A child could not have enjoyed it 
more. I watched her with eyes, told her 
where each one came from, helped 

them on. 


“‘T feel like an Indian princess,’ 
have a throne and a 


crowd of 


“*Oan't you imagine a throne?’ I said, ‘and 
take me for knee courtiers, Wouldn't my 
love compensate for the admiring crowd ?” 


“ She sagen: 5 quickly, and was about to an- 
swer, when one of those eternal 


“Oh, Mr. I had no opportunity of 
returning your jewelry, and so I ed them with 
my But you are you know, to 
dine me on Saturday, and I will then give 


no time to talk; all was excitement; we were 





rapidly approaching ; handkerchiefs were waving 
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sweet one, 
dared to touc 
I could 

“On 
of them: r 
ence. 

Was this 
-I eould 
to listen. 

— d kind you have been, and how utterl 
an j iw 
Coors T moead low heed Sak fou took cheats 
looked out for my comfort. I have come to 
nk you, and my husband wants to thank you 
doughs dhe cen a vlan sat alain © 

was a x ade love to 
cher! I listened as though in « dream, and « 
pret gene rmyedies a eve he 
and me to come to see 

and she said, ‘ Don’ et Saturday.’ 

" I said any whethet I re- 
mained. mute, is more can te was 
like a man asleep, and had to give myself 
shake to come out of the tmare th was 
in. When I looked she—they—were 
gone.” : 

- Here Hugh as he had finish. 
eds bat bin'friend Williams, curiosity was 


aroused, asked, 

“Did you dine with her on Saturday ?” 

“No; I sent a regret.” 

“ Have you ever seen her since ?” 

“No, never.” 

“ What became of your nowveautés de Paris?” 
“Nell went without them, as I went without 


yee don't mean that she never sent them to 





'TWELFTH-DAY. 
popular festival Twolfth-day stands 

; or, - they are 
name Twelfth-day itself dates as far back as the 


established the twelve 
holidays, of which the 
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